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FRAUD. 


Messrs. Harper & Brorners are informed 
that persons falsely representing themselves to be 
agents for Harper's Periodicals are soliciting 
subscriptions to Harrrr’s Weerty, Harper's 
Macazing, Harprr’s Bazar, and Harrer’s Youne 


_ Prorix, at unauthorized rates, giving receipts in 


the name of Harper & Broruxrs. 
To prevent the loss of money by such misrep- 
resentutions, it is requested that, in purchasi 
rom parties assuming to represent HARPER 
ROTHERS, payment be made by 
Post-office Money- Order, pays le to the order of 
Harrer & Brorners, New York. 


“ Harper's Youne Paorie brings weekly a wealth of enjoyment and 
easy inetruction to thousands of young vendiecn."—-Dadianapette Journal. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw WERKLY. 


In the number for July 14 is published the first part of a short 
aerial, entitled “ Little Bamboo,” by Noan Brooxs, Jt is the story 
of a little Japanese maiden, and is interesting not only for the story 
it tells, but also on account of its faithfulness to the peculiar charae- 
teristics of the persons and place described. It is very well illus- 
‘rated. 

. Mr. Howarp Prix resumes his excellent fairy stories, which he so 
charmingly illustrates. The one in the current number ia entitled 


“CLAUS AND HIS WONDERFUL STAFF.” 


An article on the oyster is from the pen of Miss Saran Cooper, 
whose treatment of similar subjects is well known, Cnarces Lep- 
yaRp Norton contritades an article in which he describes the little 
known game of Badminton. It hax an illustration by F. M. Gaecory. 

The principal illustrations are a engraving to accom- 
pany the serial “ Into Unknown Seas,” a full-page by Gray-Parkee, 
called 

“THE YOUNG PEOPLE FOUR-IN-HAND CLUB,” 


and a full-page by J.C. Brarp to illustrate a short story entitled 
Tommy 


Harprr’s YounG Prorre, $2 00 per YEAR. 
A specimen copy of-Hareee’s Youna Propie will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in postage stampa. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York. Satcrnay, Jury 18, 1885. 


A USELESS DEBATE. 


HERE is a lively discussion whether the Repub- 
lican State Convention in New York should be 
held before or after the Democratic Convention, and 
some journals advise that the Republican should be 
held last, that it may have the usual advantage of a 
minority party. This means that the minority should 
endeavor to profit by the blunders of its adversary. 
In politics, as in war, that is always a good rule. But 
the trouble in this case is that neither party can com- 
pel the other to move first, so that it is hardly worth 
while 40 waste time in arguing the question. 

There is another and conclusive reason for suspend- 
ing the discussion. That reason is that a course may 
be pursued by each party which makes that of the 
other a matter of entire indifference. If the Repub- 
lican party, for instance, is wise, it will not rely for 
success this year upon its Democratic and BUTLER 
allies of last year, nor suppose that the aid of Tam- 
many Democrats can repair the defection of original 
Republicans, nor attempt to make denunciation of 
bad Democrats in the Southern States serve as a cover 
for nominating unfit Republicans in the State of New 
York. Sagacious generals, when they have been de- 
feated, do not content themselves with saying that it 
was a temporary reverse, and with endeavoring to 
belittle the enemy. They consider carefully the real 
reasons of the reverse, and endeavor to overcome them. 
In the ever-renewed battle between right and wrong, 
Republicans naturally feel that the Republican party 
stands for the right, as Senator Hoar says. But a 
dishonest man can not possibly stand for honesty, 
except upon the plea that a Republican as a Repub- 
lican is necessarily an honest man, as certain Roman 
Catholics maintained that a bad man might be a good 
Pope. It will not be enough, we should suppose, that 
the candidate is a thick and thin party man. He must 
represent the spirit and purpose of the Republican 
party as they are accepted by the best Republicans, 
whether they always vote the regular ticket or not. 

Still further, if the party be wise, it will not attempt, 
in the face of familiar and recent facts in its record, 
to assume to be distinctively and exclusi vely the civil 
service reform party, as it was peculiarly, in other 
days, the party opposed to the extension of slavery. 
It will remember, also, that mere -party spirit, and 
hatred of temperance voters and Mugwumps, and the 
cries and passions of the war, will not suffice for vic- 
tory. If, therefore, the Republican Convention, in the 
old Republican spirit of justice and equality, should 
announce a generally progressive policy in national 
affairs, and a policy of honesty and economy and re- 
pudiation of jobbery in State affairs (which would 
necessitate the defeat of the renomination of many 
Republicans who were especially active in the last Le- 
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gislature), and should then nominate candidates who 
would be in themselves proof of the sincerity of the 
platform professions—which a great many gentlemen 
politically conspicuous would not be—whatever the 
course of the Democrats may be, the Republican Con- 
vention would have done all that it could for success. 
But if it should do this, what difference would: it 
make whether it met before or after the Democratic 
Convention? And if it should not do this, upon 
what grounds would it expect to carry the election ? 


THE TORY POLICY IN IRELAND. 


THE decision of the Tory Ministry in England to 
abandon coercion in Ireland is one of the most im- 
portant of recent public events. It is, indeed, a pol- 
icy of common-sense, because if the history of that 
country establishes any single truth, it is the futility 
of exceptional coercive laws. The folly of Conserv- 
atism is its Procrustean spirit, and the wisdom of 
statesmanship lies in conforming the policy of gov- 
ernment to change and progress. England has gov- 
erned Ireland with an apparent hatred, and while 
the savagery and barbarism and ignorance which 
have prevailed in parts of the country seemed to 
make union with England ridiculous, and while Irish 
crime has been often fearful in its details, yet it is 
indisputable that it has been largely fostered by the 
political treatment which Ireland has received from 
England. 

It is evident that when the union was effected— 
although in the means by which it was accomplished 
it was one of the most corrupt of jobs—the country 
should have been held as a conquered province no 
longer. .A union under which the law imposed such 
radical. disabilities as those under which Irishmen 
suffered was absurd, and every history of Ireland and 
every debate upon the removal of the disabilities have 
been’ an eloquent and emphatic protest against the 
inequality of the relation. If the difference of reli- 
gion and the undoubted Catholic hostility to the Prot- 
estant supremacy and succession were held to be a 
constant and dangerous menace to England, and sep- 
aration of the two countries was impracticable, the 
situation was an argument for holding Ireland by 
the strong hand, but not for the policy which has 
been generally pursued. Yet undoubtedly the situ- 
ation has been very complicated and very difficult, 
aud when a government like that of Mr. GLADSTONE 
came into power, whose chiefs were especially con- 
siderate of Ireland and friendly, the sincere co-opera- 
tion of patriotic Lrishmen might have produced happy 
results. The feeling, however, had become so imbit- 
tered that latterly such co-operation was impossible. 

The Tory administration succeeds to the old trou- 
blesome question, and for whatever reason the policy 
of non-coercion may have been adopted, it is unques- 
tionably wise. It is, however, necessarily the key- 
note of other measures. If the Irish demands are 
not to be met with force, they can be appeased only 
by acquiescence. Some large and liberal measure of 
home rule must be conceded, and, as we stated last 
week, the form of home rule which Mr. Davitt de- 
mands is the practical independence of Canada and 
Australia. What that would be in Ireland it is not 
easy to infer. Universal suffrage and an electorate 
directed by such leaders as are now familiarly known 
would result in a parliament and a domestic admin- 
istration for which\Canada and Australia furnish no 
precedent. If a situation should arise requiring the 
interference of the imperial authority, home rule as 
a permanent policy would be seriously endangered. 
The example of the American Union would not avail.. 
This Union was formed of States of a generally ho- 
mogeneous and intelligent population and similarity 
of religious faith which had been practically self- 
governing. Our Union was a natural growth and 
development, and furnishes no precedent for the Irish 
situation. But when it is agreed that armed force 
and disabilities and inequalities are to be abandoned, 
the next steps will become clearer. 


TWO SERMONS FROM THE SAME TEXT. 


On the same day, a week or twoago, Vice-President 
HENDRICKS made a speech to the Democratic Bay State 
Club in Boston, and an address of Mr. E. O. GRAVEs, 
the head of the Bureau of Printing and Engraving in 
Washington, was read, in his necessary absence, at 
the alumni meeting of Hobart College, at Geneva, 
New York. Mr. HENDRICKS’s speech was mainly de- 
voted to civil service reform, and Mr. GRAVES chose 
the same subject for his address. Indeed,.it is no 
wonder that all orators treat it as a burning question 
when a Democratic President appoints an Independ- 
ent Republican to the headship of the bureau in 
the Treasury which, as he says, has long been regard- 
ed as ‘‘the special preserve of patronage and infiu- 
ence,” and when that officer says, as the result of more 
practical knowledge and experience and more careful 
thought upon the question than most members of Con- 
gress and most political editors possess, that ‘‘ for the 
great evils of the methods of administration there is 
only one remedy, and that is to apply to all official 
places of every grade, the few. great offices by which 
the policy of the Government is shaped alone except- 
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- ed, the rule of impartial selection.” The prodigious 


progress of the reform could not, be illustrated more 
strongly than by the fact that such an officer, so ap- 
pointed, should make such a public declaration, the 
sincerity of which his official practice: has long at- 
tested: 

The well-meaning speech of the Vice-President 
shows an interesting ignorance both of the object and 
the methods of reform. He says that when Presi- 
dent PrERCE appointed him Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land-office he entered upon the duties, found 
the work greatly in arrears, took time to ascertain 
what clerks were inefficient and deserving of dismiss- 
al, and those he dismissed with sole reference to the 
work in hand. That, hesays, he thought was reform. 
The naiveté of the Indiana statesman is very plea- 
sant. He knows little, it seems, of the wicked world. 
But if this had been the Arcadian method of adminis- 
tration, if clerks and other employés had been ap- 
pointed and removed solely upon grounds of their ef- 
ficiency and honesty, and political considerations had 
been excluded, as the orator intimates that he excluded 
them, there would have been no abuses of appoint- 
ment and removal in the civil service to reform. But 
when the Vice-President has time to read the political 
history of his country he will learn with surprise, 
what Mr. GRAVES states forcibly in his address, that 


“more than half a century ago there was introduced into our 
political system a most pernicious theory. This theory was 
summed up by one of its most distinguished adherents [the refer- 
ence, as the Vice-President will be amazed to learn, is to Wittiam 
L. Marcy, a Democratic Senator from New York, and an especial 
friend of the Democratic President Jackson] in the declaration 
that to the victors belong the spoils of the enemy. It assumed 
that the public offices of every grade were prizes to be fought for 
at every election, and that the victorious party was to take pos- 
session of them as if they were the spoils of a barbarous conquest. 
The application of this theory has wrought the most deplorable 
consequences not only upon the public service, but upon our whole 
political system.” 


Civil service reform proposes to change this system, 
not by leaving efficiency in the employé to be decided 
upon grounds of party ‘‘ work” and the wish of a 
**boss,”” but by examination and experiment. And 
experience proves that forthe Vice-President’s own ob- 
ject of securing fit men for the work of the office this 
is a better plan than the judgment of a party poli- 
tician exposed to ‘‘the pressure” of other party poli- 
ticians. It is curious that the Vice-President should 
not have heard that appointments are not always 
made for the reasons which he says influenced him. 
But when he goes to Washington next winter he will 
perhaps discover what improper advantages have 
been taken of his long absence to pervert the public 


service to party purposes. 


JOBBERY.. 


THE outrage of jobbery was never more signally il- 
lustrated than by the late appointment of a commis- 
sion in the city of New York tosuperintend placing the 
electric wires under-ground. The appointment should 
have been given to the Mayor alone, that somebody 
might be held directly responsible. But the job was 
prepared in the late Legislature, which, although Re- 
publican, has as bad a record for honesty as any Le- 
gislature of late years. The object of such arrange- 
ments is generally to provide for some professional 
politician, a man who ‘‘ undertakes” primaries, cau- 
cuses, and other important bodies, in the interest of a 
party, and who is paid by the salary of some public 
office. It is by such methods that the people are jug- 
gled out of their part in the government, and that 


' honest voters are forced to the alternative of voting 


for unfit candidates or aiding the defeat of their party. 

The bargain in the Legislature resulted in giving 
the appointment of this under-ground wire commis- 
sion to the Mayor, the Comptroller, and the Com- 
missioner of Public Works. The duty is important. 
It is to decide how and where the wires are to be 
buried, and the commissioners receive $5000 a year. 
The appointing officers duly assembled. The Mayor 
nominated Professor CHANDLER, of the Columbia Col- 
lege School of Mines (a gentleman whose scientific 
standing is familiar), Mr. Frank L. Pops, an eminent 
electrician, and Mr. Joun P. TOWNSEND, the President 
of the Maritime Exchange, and a well-known business 
man. They were defeated by the votes of the Comp- 
troller and the Commissioner of Public Works, and 
Mr. THEODORE Moss, a well-known theatre manager, 
Mr. JacoB HEss, a professional Republican politician, 
and Mr. LoEw, a manager of steamboats and a brother 
of the Comptroller, were appointed. Mayor Low, of 
Brooklyn, has just shown by his selections the kind 
of men who should have been appointed, and what- 
ever else may be truly said of the New York gentle- 
men, they might have been as wisely and fitly placed 
upon the committee of revision of the Old Testament 
as upon this commission. 

The motives of the traders in the Legislature and 
of those who consummated the job are tolerably evi- 
dent. Of course, also, when the public interest and 
official fitness are plainly not the reasons of appoint- 
ment, the possibility of the influence of the corpora- 
tions that are affected by the law is unpleasantly sug- 
gested. But the moral for the individual voter is that 
if such flagrant jobbery, with the increased taxation 
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and ‘“‘scamping” of work which it entails, is to be 
avoided, it ean be done only by preventing the elec- 
tion of jobbers to the Legislature, and as it is by just 
such means that jobbers carry primaries and secure 
nominations, their defeat isto be secured by turning 
Mugwump for that vote and refusing to support the 
jobber. If the Republican legislative traders who ar- 
ranged this job should be renominated, will any hon- 
est Republican think that he ought to vote for them 
against honest and ‘reputable opponents, because he 
believes in protection, and because colored citizens are 
prevented from voting at some polls in the Southern 
States? Granting all that is said about these polls, 


why should there be Republican rascality in Northern — 


States because there is Democratic violence in South- 
ern States? Is it not clear that the more evident the 
rascality, the more excusable will seem the violence ? 
And how long do intelligent Republicans, in order to 
avoid the reproach of claiming to be holier than other 
men, propese to vote for Republican knaves because 
there are Demoératic rascals ? 


OPENING OF THE NIAGARA RESERVATION. 


THE formal ceremony of taking “ possession of the lands 
selected for the preservation of the scenery of the Falls of 
Niagara” will take place on Wednesday, July 15, at noon, 
and a pleasant and significant ceremony it will be. In his 
noble Phi Beta Kappa address in 1837, Mr. EMERSON said 
of the literary festival, “Our holiday has been simply a 
friendly sign of the survival of the love of letters amongst a 
people too busy to give to letters any more. As such, it is 
precious as the sign of an indestructible instinct.”, 

The reservation of the grounds around Niagara Falls for 
the purpose of preserving unimpaired the sublimity of the 
vatural spectacle is a proof of the public consciousness of 
the value of such scenes to the people. It is to the same 
consciousness that we owe the parks which are laid out in 
great cities at the public expense as public pleasure- 
grounds. They are common benefits, for which the whole 
public properly pays ; and it would have been a pain and a 
disgrace to every New-Yorker if the unparalleled wonder 
which Nature had intrusted to this imperial commonwealth 
had been suffered by that commonwealth to fall into neg- 
lect and practical obliteration. 

As we have said more than once, it is a great satisfaction 
to know that the character of the Commissioners to whom 
the supervision of this work has been intrusted is the guar- 
antee of the perfectly honest manner in which the reserva- 
tion will be laid out and managed. The whole plan is of 
the ntmost simplicity, contemplating only that rural secln- 
sion which harmonizes with the character of the scene. 
The Niagara Reservation is a monument of true public spir- 
it,and the success of the movement may well encourage 
every good citizen to persevere cheerfully in every similar 
enterprise which promises only a moral advantage to the 
State. 


“PRETTY” BUSINESS. 


THE pretty electioneering of Lady RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
for her husband has been elaborately described, and has 
naturally recalled MACAULAY’s description of the campaign 
of the Dachess of Devonshire for Fox. Lady CHURCHILL, 
it seems, drove about with a bewitching tandem team, and 
sought with every proper blandishment to win votes for 
her lord. The performance was what the painters call a 
picturesque bit of color in the usually arid landscape of 
an election campaign. 

Yet, under all its pretty aspect, it was the exercise of a 
very dangerous power in every community —the power of 
influence without responsibility. And why is it that those 
who would smile good-naturedly at a charming woman who 
asks men to vote against a certain candidate would recoil 
with aversion from the same woman if she asked to cast a 
vote against him herself? If the ladies are to be banish- 
ed from the polls directly, why not indirectly? If Lady 
CHURCHILL be not perfectly competent by intelligence and 
interest in the government to vote, how can she be com- 
petent properly to influence the voting of others? 

Not that we would have forbidden the pretty tandem. 
Far from it. Her ladyship’s interest in his lordship’s sue- 
cess was perfectly legitimate, and as it was quite as intelli- 
gent as that of the majority of his supporters, there is no 
logical reason why it should not have been expressed in the 
saine effective way. And the acutest reasoner at the club, 
as he applauded her ladyship’s pretty pluck, would have 
found it very difficult to say, if her ladyship’s groom, who 
sat in the rumble with his hands upon his knees,and held 
the horses while her ladyship went into the cottage and ask- 
ed after the voter’s baby’s health, was competent to vote— 
as in this country he would be—why her ladyship was in- 
competent. Perhaps Lord RANDOLPH, who wishes the Tory 
)arty to overturn the Liberal party in an Irish policy, would 
ilso wish to surpass it in extending the suffrage. 


A POPULAR VERDICT. 


THERE was never a less serious trial, probably, than that 
of Mrs. DupteY for shooting O’Donovan Rossa. Her 
name, YSEULT, is so associated with the chief of English ro- 
mantic legends that it suggests extraordinary incidents, 
and her trial was unquestionably unique. Conviction and 
© severe sentence would have affected the public mind 
very unpleasantly. The reason is the general conviction 
that Rossa is a cowardly inciter of ignorant men to com- 
nit dastardly crimes, and that he has not been prosecuted 
and punished as he should have been. 

How Mrs. DuDLEY would escape was not clear, but there 
was little donbt that she would not be convicted. The ver- 
dict of insanity was received with smiling incredulity. 
Mental derangement did not appear in the remarks made 
by her at the trial, aud her appeal was not in itself evi- 
dence of a disordered mind. We do not mean, however, to 
make light of it. If prosecuting officers fail to do their 
duty, or if the laws de not cover cases which they ought to 
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cover, the remedy is not in individnal action. Mrs. Dup- 
LEY can not be permitted to try and condemn and execute 
O'DONOVAN Rossa because the law and its officers are re- 
miss. 

This, however, is clear, that when a man is shot by. a wo- 
man, and public opinion, knowing the circumstances, ab- 
solves her and the jary which refuses to convict her, there 
has been provocation of a kind which the law and its officers 
certainly ought to notice. Law ought to punish an offense 
which public opinion authorizes a private person to punish 
at his discretion. If it be no offense to shoot O7DONOVAN 
Rossa, it is because the law ought to deal with him. 


PROHIBITION IN OHIO. 


Tue Prohibition party in Ohio has nominated candidates 
for State officers, and laid down a platform repudiating 
both the Republican and Democratic parties as practically 
snbservient to the liquor interest, and demanding various 
reforms. Those who hold earnestly that drankenness is an 
overwhelming evil, which increases rapidly and must be 
anmmarily arrested, naturally take the same course which 
the political antislavery men took forty years ago, and by 
which they defeated the Whig party and elected Mr. POLK. 

The Whig argument with the antislavery voters was that 
the Whig party was more antislavery than the Democratic. 
But the reply was that, nevertheless, it was not an anti- 
slavery party. The Republicans have long and justly urged 
that their party is more friendly to temperance than the 
Democratic. But the reply is that it is not a prohibition 
party. Moreover, the Republican treatment of the Prohi- 
bition Presidential candidate last year, to state it gently, 
was not conciliatory. The St. Johnians were almost as 
savagely slandered by the BLAINE Republicans as the Mug- 
wumps themselves, and the present political situation fa- 
vors their separate action. 


Experience has shown, however, that the number of voters’ 


who regard the question of Prohibition as paramount to all 
others is not large. Even with the aid last year of a large 
body of Republicans who intended merely to protest against 
the Republican candidate, the St. JoHN vote disappointed 
his actual supporters. Yet if the prohibition vote in Ohio 
may be regarded as a disaffected Republican vote, it might 
become, added to other defections for other reasons, a se- 
rious element in the Republican calculation in that State, 
where the party policy seems to be to repel every voter 
who for any reason declined to vote for Mr. BLAINE. 


OFFICIAL CHANGES IN NEW YORK. 


IN speaking last week of the political activity of the Col- 
lector at this port under the spoils system, when he was 
expected to make the Custom-house a party machine, we 
should have added that we did not mean to apply the re- 
mark to the retiring Collector. Judge ROBERTSON, although, 
as he says, a strong party man, who would not hold the of- 
fice under a Democratic President, and who thinks that the 
Collectorship under a Democratic Administration belongs 
to a Democrat, is understood faithfully to have observed 
the reform law, while his urbanity of manner and honora- 
ble spirit have made business intercourse with him most 
satisfactory, and he retires with hearty good-will on all 
sides. 

Judge ROBERTSON withdraws to the practice of his pro- 
fession. But he is too much interested in politics and too 
popular a man to remain long ont of prominent political 
activity. He has been always a very warm admirer and 
supporter of Mr. BLAINE, and he is his especial political 
representative in this State. But, under the circumstances, 
that is hardly a source of strength to him, and the old Stal- 
warts do not regard him with affection. 

Among the other changes in the national offices in New 
York is the replacement of Mr. ELttuu Roort,,the late Dis- 
trict Attorney, who has served to the general satisfaction, 
by Mr. DORSHEIMER, a gentleman of high legal attainments, 
ability, and accomplishment, and of the best character. 
The same is true of the new Marshal, Mr. MCMAHON. These 
are Offices which have long changed with the Administra- 
tion, and the late District Attorney and Marshal had both 
resigned. But there is no good reason for the practice. 
Of course if the Administration should find that its mea- 
sures and policy were in any way obstructed—of which it 
must be the judge—a change would be indispensable. But 
a District Attorney worthy of the trust would not allow 
his politics to make him officially unfaithful or reluctant. 
There are, indeed, comparatively few appointive offices that 
ought to change solely because of a change of party admin- 
istration. 


HOW TO DO GOOD. 


It is an oft-repeated truth that one of the serious per- 
plexities of persons of a charitable disposition in the city 
of New York, as in every great city, is to determine when 
alms-giving is really serviceable, and when it merely fosters 
crime and pauperism. This perplexity is relieved by the 
Charity Organization Society, which is an association di- 
rected by the most intelligent citizens, many of whom are 
experts on the subject, and the object of which is not to 
give relief, but to investigate and ascertain where relief is 
necessary. 

The individual citizen generally knows nothing whatever. 
of the person who appeals to him for charity, and he ean 
not give the time to inquire. He is therefore 
liable to disregard the deserving and to help the impostor. 
The church and other relief societies are constantly aiding 
the same person, and giving to one a relief which would be 
adequate for half a dozen. It is to prevent the evil conse- 

ences of this ignorance and confasion that the Charity 

rganization Society was formed, and it has been in active 
operation for two years and a half. It investigates all 
cases referred to it and reports accordingly, so that individ- 
uals and societies may know precisely what to do. 

The society has nine district offices, with a central office 
at 21 University Place. During the two years and a half 
it has registered 64,500 cases of persons and families seeking 
relief. It has found temporary and permanent employment 
for really deserving persons, obtained admission into hos- 
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pitals and charitable institutions for other persons, and 
procured relief for others from existing agencies. It is a 
most efficient and valuable intermediary. But it depends 
wholly upon-voluntary gifts, of which it is now in great 
need. The suspension of its work would be a public mis- 
fortune. Its service, ag every intelligent person can see, is 
of the utmost importance, and under its present manage- 
ment that service will be performed with absolate honesty 
and efficiency. Checks may be sent to JAMES K. GRACIE, 
27 New Street, or GEORGE ALEXANDER BROWN, 64 Broadway, 
or to CHARLES D. KELLOGG, the secretary, at 21 University 
Place. Those who wish to make their alms-giving truly 
effective should avail themselves of the aid of this society. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Toomas Nast is now on his way to Europe in search of rest 
and recreation. His name is indissolubly associated with muni- 
cipal and national reform,'‘and good citizens in every part of the 
land will wish him bon voyage and a prosperous return. 

—Professor Huxiey, who has been retired on a pension of about 

a vear, came near accepting some very lucrative offers in 


1876 to make a protracted stay in this country. He had just '‘de-~ 


livered a course of three lectures in Chickering Hall, New York, 
which were attended by strangers from New Orleans, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Portland, and other cities, and which netted him five 
thousand dollars, It was evident that he could easily quadruple 
that sum, and could be appointed to a very remunerative profess- 
orship in one of our colleges. He had a numerous young family, 
and he needed money. It was only by an act of great self-denial 
that he concluded to return to England, because of his duties there. 


To-day he is much broken in health, and would not “draw” as he 


did then. 

—The late Mrs. Mary Janr Monean, widow of Cuantes Moraay, 
was not only an enthusiastic collector of art treasures, but a trained 
connoisseur. Her pictures and bric-a-brac are valued at $2,000,000, 
and she was alwhys glad to have her friends enjoy them. Many 
of the bronze ornaments in her house were made after her own 
designs. She was one of the kindest and most generous patrons 
of art that this country has seen, and many a young painter will 
regret her sudden death. 

—Ex-President Axnprew D. Wuarre, of Cornell University, says 
that he looks back with most satisfaction upon the fact that he 
has kept the peace with the Board of Trustees, which comprises 


© 


twenty-four men of all creeds and parties, and with a F y of 


sixty men of all sorts of views and tempers. 
—The financial and artistic succeas of the German opera-singers 
in this country last season has caused much dissatisfaction among 


their brothers at Frankfort-on-the-Rhine. Every member of the — 


opera-house in that city is said to be hoping to be asked by Mr. 
E. C. Stanron or Mr. Watrer Damroscn to come to this country 
and sing. 

—The damage inflicted upon innocent citizens by the interviewer 
is illustrated by the case of Mr. James Russert Lowext, who has 
been driven to deny over his own name that he said disparaging 


words about Ireland and the Irish, and by the Rev. Dr. Doky«a,,- 


who was falsely reported to have declared that he had received a 
call to the presidency of Cornell University. - 

—The possibility that a lady will be selected to fill the presi- 
dency of Vassar College causes one of the fair alumne of that in- 
stitution to address us on the subject. She “ devoutly hopes” that 
a man, and not a woman, will be chosen to succeed President Ca.p- 
wkELL. “There are plenty of women,” she says, “fitted by nature 
and by education to adorn the position, but the right sort of man 
can inspire girls better.” 

—Mr. Rosert Garrett, of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, has 
been visiting London, and the World of that city notes that“ the 
impression is rapidly gaining ground that he is sincerely desirous 
of dealing in a fair and honorable spirit with the claims of his 
English constituents ; and if this be so, the conduct of Mr. GarretT 
will contrast very favorably and completely with that of most of 
his compeers who manage—or mismanage—other American roads.” 

—Miss Hevien Favcit, now Lady Martry, who has often played 
Juliet with great success, says of the speech to Romeo beginning 
“Thou know’st the mask of night is on my face,” that, owing to 
its supreme subtlety of feeling and expression, * you will under- 
stand what a task is laid upon the actress to interpret, by voice 
and tone, by manner and action, all the fluctuations of emotion 
which pervade it.* I considered this speech one of the most diffi- 
cult in the play, and loved and dreaded it equally, always fearing 
to do too much ar too little in it.” 


—The late Frank Bucktanp, the naturalist, when’ only twelve 


years old, used to keep an owl, a buzzard, or a raccoon in one of 
the lockers in his bedroom, and to feed hundreds of tame jack- 
daws, led by a villainous magpie, twice a day with bread and 
milk. He made a very comfortable waistcoat of the skins of*tats, 
bats, and moles, and liked to eat squirrel pie and mice cooked in 
batter. 

—Mr. Anprew Layne: “In one shape or ariother the tale of 
Cupid and Psyche, of the woman who is forbidden to see or name 
her husband, of the man with the vanished fairy bride, is known 
in most lands, even among barbarians. According to the story, 
the mystic prohibition is always broken, the hidden face is beheld, 
light is brought into the darkness, the forbidden name is uttered, 
the bride is touched with the forbidden metal, iron, and the union 
is ended.” 

—Professor J. Renpet Harris, who resigned his position at 
Johns Hopkins University because of the proposed introduction of 


‘the practice of vivisection into that institution, recently delivered 


a stirring address before the Anti-Vivisection Society of London. 
The Spectator commends “ his excellent taste in declining to attack 
the university he had just quitted in order that he might pose as 
martyr.” 

—Some recently published records of old church life in Scotland 
show that in 1677 two slaters who had been hired to repair the 
roof of Mauchline church received from the Kirk session an eighth 
of a pound for drink for every pound of. wages, and that in 1674 


the Kirk session set apart the sum of sixteen shillings “ for ale to 


Aanes Huwrem on her death-bed.” 

—Under date of July 1, 1514, the painter Rapnart wrote to his 
cousin: “In reference to taking a.wife, I reply that I am quite 
content in respect to her whom you first wished to give me, and I 
thank God constantly that I took neither her nor another. And 
in this I was wiser than you, who wished me to take her.” 

—The late General Gorpan: “I must say I hate our diploma- 
tists. I think, with a few exceptions, they are arrant humbugs; 
and I expect they know it.” 

—It is pleasant to note the following in the Saturday Review : 
“In portraiture, still-life, genre, and especially in landseape, at the 
Salon, we see enough boldness and enough sincere personal obser- 
vation of nature to refute the often expressed fear of an ‘atelier’ 
system of education. BonnAt, for example, has certainly not in- 
spired that striking and audacious piece of imagination and vigor- 
ous personal handling, ‘Le Dernier Voyage’ of E. L..Werxs, 
though he doubtless inculcated that habit of observation by masses 
and that attention to delicate values which have enabled the young 
American to realize his strange Oriental dream in such a bold and 
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THE ‘‘ PURITAN.” 


Tue centre-board sloop yacht Puritan, of which a picture is giv- 
en on this page, was built at South Boston by Grorcr Lawiey & 
Son, from a design by Burcress Brotuers, of Boston, and by order 
of several gentlemen of the Eastern Yacht Club, as a possible com- 
petitor of the British cutter Genesta for the America’s Cup. She 
was launched May 26. She is 93 feet over all, 80 feet water-line, 
23 feet beam, and 8 feet 2 inches deep. Although a centre-board 
boat, she has also a keel extending her whole length, a portion of 
it being lead, this outside ballast weighing between thirty-five and 
forty tons. In rig, as may be seen by the illustration, she is some- 


what like a cutter, having the short mast, long topmast, and long 
gaff of that rig, but with standing bowsprit. Thus, with the par- 
tial cutter rig and outside ballast, she has the beam of the centre- 
board, the depth and keel of the keel sloop, and the board of the 
“skimming dish.” 

Critics who examined her while she was upon the stocks said 
that it was impossible for such a combination to be successful ; 
but the boat has confounded the critics. She made her first 
appearance in & race at the annual regatta of the Eastern Yacht 
Club, her class competitors being the cutter Jleen and the sloops 
Thetis and Huron ; she distanced all these, the Z/een, which came 
nearest to her, being a half-iour behind. Her well-nigh marvel- 


sr C, M. Bert, Paces 463.) 


ious speed can only be shown by comparison with the fastest of 
the schooners—the Fortuna, a yacht eleven feet longer than the 
Puritan. The course was a triangle—five miles before the wind, 
five miles reaching, a point free, and five miles to windward, this 
course to be sailed over twice. She held her own with the schoon- 
er on the first two sides of the triangle, and worked right away 
from her in the weather work, beating her more than thirteen min- 
utes over the thirty-mile course. On the occasion of a sweepstakes, 
thirty miles to windward and return, sailed July 9, between the 
schooners Fortuna, Gilana, Mohican, and America, the Puritan, 
although not in the race, went over the course with them, beating 
them with all ease , 


THE 


SLOOP YACHT “PURITAN.”—Puorocraruep sy N. L. Sreseins, Boston. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Tue enormous expansion of the industrial and 
agricultural interests of the United States during 
the years 1879, 1880, and 1881 showed signs of 
a pronounced reaction late in the year last named. 
The business interests were slow to recognize it, 
and not until the close of 1882 did the continued 
restriction in demand for manufactured articles 
and the very general decline in prices become 
clearly apparent. During the latter portion of 
1884 the marked shrinkage in industrial produc- 
tion in staple lines, the great decline in prices, a 
conspicuous falling away in demand for artisans, 
the reduced rates of wages, aud a restricted vol- 
ume of general merchandise distributed were gen- 
erally recognized, and the claim was frequently 
advanced that the period of depression had reach- 
ed its limit, and an era of at least comparative 
prosperity was at hand. fi 

The many times intensified inquiry now goes 
out once more, Has the extreme limit of the de- 
pression of the producing and distributing inter- 
ests been reached ? 

It goes without saying that an extended inquiry 
into some of the underlying causes of the checks 
‘received by trade and industry, a measure of the 
extent to which they have travelled, and the ef- 
fects which have been produced, as compared 
with the corresponding data prior to the decline 
as well as at the period of highest development, 
must of necessity go far toward rendering a fairly 
satisfactory reply possible. 

The initial check came through the agricultural 
interest. The extension and construction of rail- 
ways through the great grain-growing regions 
had been crowded under high pressure. Europe, 
for a number of years prior to and including 1881, 
had succeeded in producing an under-average of 
grain, potatoes, and rye. In 1881 the crops of 
both wheat and corn in the United States declined 
respectively 20 and 30 per cent. Although a 
full harvest was obtained in 1882, Europe was 
equally fortunate, and the increasing supplies 
from India were beginning to be felt. The aver- 
age European wheat production in 1882 and 1883 
was over twenty-four million bushels in excess 
of the average total production from 1874 two 
1881. The rye and potato crops abroad have 
been above previous averages, and being used to 
a greater extent for food than in the United 
States, the demand for. our grain abroad de- 
creased. Increased consumption, due to low 
prices and a growing population at home, will 
account for a portion of the decline in exports of 
grain; but our railways in 1879, and again in 
1880, carried 146,000,000 bushels each year to 
sea-board for export, as compared with 71,000,000 
and 79,000,000 bushels respectively in 1883 and 
in 1884. Theincreased annual demand for wheat 
for domestic consumption (1884 as compared 
with 1880) could not have exceeded 32,000,000 
bushels, which pvints to a falling away in the 

volume of this class of freight offered the Granger 
and Eastern trunk line railways of 30 per vent. in 
1883 as against 1879, aud of 22 per cent. in 1884 
as against 1880. In 1879 and 1880 the total 
quantity of corn carried East and exported (two 
years) was 202,000,000 bushels, while in the two 
years ended January 1 last the corresponding to- 
tal was 93,000,000 bushels. The increased con- 
sumption of Indian corn at home within four 
years has been sufficient to cut down the net de- 
cline in exported surplus in the last two years to 
ubout 42 per cent. of the total in 1879 and 1880. 
The pereentages of declines in export of grain 
(reduced totals of freight offered the East and 
West trunk lines) are compared with the decline 
in prices since 1882, just prior to the visible 


. shrinkage, as follows : 


Per 1882. 1883. 1885. 
Bushel July. July. Lowest. April. 
Whept*......... $1 33 Kc. 
Indian cornt.... 8435 59 45 49 y 


Whence the striking fact is noted that the per- 
centages of shrinkage in exports of wheat and 
corn within three years are almost equal to the 
percentages of decline in prices therefor since 
the course ofthe latter has been downward. 

The severity of the check to prosperity in agri- 
culture in the grain-growing regions is thus seen 
to have reacted first on the railways tributary 
thereto. This in turn had a direct and an un- 
favorable influence on the iron and steel indus- 
tries, but the more immediate result was a de- 
creased demand for general merchandise, for tex- 
tiles, and other products of Eastern manufacture, 
witch showed itself in a declining volume of trade 
and of prices. 

A primary measure of the downward movement 
in the interchange of products is found in a com- 
parison of prices of staple articles, from which it 
appears that between July, 1882, and April, 1885, 
cotton cloths have declined 19 per cent., woollens 
124, Southern pig-iron 15, Eastern refined bar 
iron 33, steel rails 47, and coal 17. 

The comparative immunity from shrinkage in 
prices apparently enjoyed by woollen goods is not 
rel, and it will be recalled that raw cotton fell 
away 114, per cent. from 1882 to April, 1885, 
and cotton fabrics fully 19 per cent. Raw wool, 
on the other hand, suffered the brunt of the de- 
cline, recording a drop of 21.8 per cent., while 
standard woollen fabrics lost 124 per cent. in 
price in the same period ; so that the total depre- 
ciation in prices of both the crude and manufac- 
tured articles in reality shows to the advantage 
of cotton. But of fabrics made from the latter 
the production is about 25 per cent. -less,-while of 
woollen staples noticeably less. 

The period covered by the years 1880-83 
was marked by a great expansion of commercial 
credits, and the contraction in ability to consume, 
and necessarily in the volume of goods pur- 
chased, resulted, therefore, in a more than cor- 
respondingly heavy expansion’of the commercial 
mortality list. The effects of this began to be 


* Decrease in price per bushel 88Xc., or 27.8 per cent. 
t Decreare in price per bushel 35c., or 41.4 per cent. 
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noticed in 1888, when the number of mercantile 
failures in the United States, as reported by 
Bradstreel's, was 10,299, against 7685 in 1882— 
a gain of 31.6 per cent., or 1 in every 82 engaged 
in business, the liabilities increasing to the ex- 
tent of 88 per cent. at the same time. In 1884 
there were 11,620 failures, or 12.8 per cent. more 
than in 1883, and the liabilities jumped upward 
41 per cent. 

These wrecks, following and further stimula- 
ting a hand-to-mouth system of purchases in place 
of a generous anticipation of possible wants, had 
the effect to be expected on railway earnings, and 
ultimately on prices of railway shares. East- 
bound railway freight rates from Chicago had by 
June fallen away an average of 50 per cent. as 
compared with 1882, and the volume of grain, 
flour, and provisious shipments eastward about 15 
per cent. 

Of the leading railways reaching Chicago from 
the West, those beat (least speculatively) man- 
aged have shown a fall in share quotations av- 
eraging from 14 to 19 per cent., and others whose 
stocks had been crowded upward in price by ma- 
nipulation have receded 30 and 45 per cent. In 
this one finds a striking correspondence to the 
percentages of decline in prices (reflected in 
freight reduction) and in the volume of freight 
carried. It is not probable that the disastrous 
effect of the industrial and commercial depression 
on the railways, combined with extravagant and 
ill-advised methods of construction and opera- 
tion, has run its full force even now, as has been 
shown by the declining net earnings of leading 
trunk lines recently made public. 

The losses to railways in earnings have not 
been due alone to the decreased volume of grain 
and provisions forwarded, nor to the smaller 
quantity of textile fabrics:sent West from East- 
ern centres of distribution. That portion of the 
local traffic dependent on the movement of prod- 
ucts of machine shops, wood, iron, and steel 
working, and other industrial establishments, has 
been seriously curtailed by the falling away in 
production and consumption. And it is in our 
manufacturing industries that one may most readi- 
ly trace the restricted activity of the past two years. 

Investigations made last winter indicated that 
in 90 per cent. of the manufacturing industries 
throughout the country at least 350,000 fewer 
employés (adult) were at work than in 1880, or 
about 13 per cent. of the whole number five years 
ago. Another inquiry, suggested by the above, 
the results of which were published in March last, 
brought into startling relief the wide and severe 
losses of wages sustained by industrial employés 
remaining at work. Wages paid to workers 
in blast-furnaces -had been reduced, by one or 
several of the pians noted, from 10 to 15 per 
cent., iron mills, 15 to 20, steel rail mills, 20 to 30 
per cent., and in other iron and steel lines, 10 to 
15 per cent. Cotton goods operatives’ wages had 
declined 25 to 30 per cent. for like reasons, wool- 
len goods wages the same, operatives in clothing, 
10 and 15 per cent., and on silk goods, 15 and 25 
per cent. Coal miners’ wages had gone off 20 
aud 40 per cent. within three years. 

In the mean time strikes, those living measures 
of unrest and dissatisfaction among industrial 
workers, have become of so frequent occurrence 
as to almost cease to call for special comment, 
except when assuming the tragic phases of a Hock- 
ing Valley, or the serious aspects of the street- 
car employés’ riot at Chicago. For three years a 
great wave of strikes has been rising and fall- 
ing. It bas surged from Fall River down the 
valley of the Hudson, across the iron and steel 
States, into the bituminous coal regions of Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania and Ohio, and onward 
through the great commonwealths lying directly 
west, until its force has been largely spent, per- 
haps, among the striking coal miners of lowa. 
We have all read, too, of strikes of noticeable di- 
mensions at Denver, in the Colorado coal country, 
and on the Pacific slope. I do not recall learn- 
ing of any intelligent effort to collate comprehen- 
sive statistics of strikes in the United States. My 
own memoranda show that there were at least 
18,000 men on strike in the United States in De- 
cember last, over 7000 coal miners, 5000 boot 
and shoe makers, 2000 carpet weavers, and 3500 
cotton weavers and hatters. An examination of 
the records in the press for 1884, as compared 
with 1883, shows that strikes in 1884 were not 
only more numerous, but that the number so en- 
gaged averaged fifteen to twenty per cent. larger. 
The record thus far into 1885 gives no sign of 
permanent decline in the near future. The mean- 
ing of this may be forcibly interpreted when it is 
known that strikes are most conspicuous when 
the movement of prices is downward and produc- 
tion is declining. Trades-unions thrive best in. 
the intervals between industrial depression and 
revurning activity. 

What, then, is the measure of the decline, what 
is the situation to-day, and what the outlook ? 
Prices of staple articles, food products, textiles, 
and metals have all or nearly all touched levels 
as low as those quoted in the next preceding pe- 
riod of great depression in 1878-9. But we have 
built up an enormous distribution agency, com- 
prising the total railway and waterway facilities, 
and an overpepulation of agents of interchange, 
who may in geveral be classified as middle-men, 
The latter constitute all those who stand between 
the producer and the purchaser who buys for per- 
sonal eonsumption. The reverse or downward 
motion of the pendulum of trade, so far as prices 
are concerned, has traversed the entire arc de- 
scribed under the influence of the boom of 1879, 
"80, and 81. But the excess of physical machinery 
of production and exchange has not yet suffered 
as radical a liquidation. The overlooking of this 
factor, the clinging to the price gauge of restric- 
tion, it is which has led to many premature pre- 
dictions of a near approach of the coming revival. 

The situation is further complicated by the in- 
vention of new and improved industrial process- 
es referred to, The age of steel has more than 


dawned. It is almost daylight. The displace- 
ment of the iron rail by one of steel was but 
one step. And now comes the steel nail, the 
steel plate, the steel bar, and other structural 
shapes to be made of steel instead of iron, and, 
more significant than aught else, at prices which 
will compete with those made of iron. It is this 
which will partly explain the aggravated and 
widely extended labor troubles among the iron 
and steel workers at the West, and which places 
the decreased percentage of production and of 
earnings at this time, relatively, below all records 
in this country since the war. Large classes of 
labor will be displaced ; a redistribution will en- 
sue—a prolonged and painful process—and in 
the end the public, the consumer, will be the 
great gainer. But in this we find another drag 
anchor to the general business situation. 

The disturbing elements among the great trunk 
lines of railway are far from eliminated; the 
banks at New York, Chicago, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia hold sums in excess of their required 
surplus reserve of about $75,000,000, or just so 
much idle (and rusting) commercial machinery. 
There is talk of a near approach of better 
times, not only when this idle money says may, 
but when these sums are increasing from week 
to week, when the leading railways which still 
pay dividends are continuing to reduce them, and 
when our exports of breadstuffs and commod- 
ities are more likely to continue declining than 
otherwise. Of the drags on commerce promised 
in the near future, the continued enforced coin- 
age of silver, and the maintenance of, to say the 
Jeast, an eminently unwise tariff law, it is not 
necessary to write at length at this time. Suf- 
fice it to add that they both promise to exercise 
a potent influence for or against a trade revival, 
according as they are rectified or further im- 
posed on a suffering community. 

C, STEVENS. 

New York, July 7, 1885. 


RANCOCAS FARM, 


On a charmingly fertile plain in the northern 
part of Burlington County, New Jersey, Mr. 
Pierre Loritiarp thirteen years ago began es- 
tablishing his Rancocas steck farm, now made 
world-famous by the grand successes of its ra- 
cing stable. Mr. Lorictarp’s first purchase was 
something over two hundred acres, but from time 
to time nine other adjoining farms were added, 
so that to-day the Rancocas tract embraces six- 
teen hundred acres. By very few persons, how- 
ever, and these exclusively the personal friends 
of the owner, and perhaps by a small coterie of 
turf followers, has the farm ever been visited. 
The public, therefore, denied admission to this 
grand estate, has heard but little of its excellence 
and the wonderful completeness of its appoint- 
ments. When the magnitude of the enterprise, 
on which an immense amount of money has been 
lavished, is considered, it certainly seems remark- 
able that so little is known of what in reality is 
the most magnificent sporting estate in America. 

The farm, which lies almost on a level, com- 
prises vast stretches of pasture-land, dotted here 
and there with copses of fine old forest trees, 
from about whose stately trunks the underbrush 
and vines have been trimmed. This gives the 
farm a general appearance of neatness seldom 
met with in the agricultural districts of this 
country. There are three tracts of land, how- 
ever, located in one corner of the farm, that, on 
the other hand, have just us carefully been left 
as nature made them, overgrown with a stunted 
growth of locusts and cedars intermingled with 
thorny brakes and weeds, and these are Mr. Lox- 
ILLARD’S game preserves. 

Altogether there are twenty-six houses on the 
estate, ten of them old homesteads of New Jer- 
sey farmers. These are now occupied by Mr. 
LoriLLarp’s employés ; for the Rancocas Farm is 
a little world within itself, and gives occupation 
not only to veterinary surgeons, trainers, grooms, 
stablemen, and jockies, agriculturists and farm 
hands, men well versed in cattle lore, gardeners 
and floriculturists, but to an architect and to me- 
chanics, from carpenters and painters, saddier and 
wheelwright, to the smith who shoes the flyers. 

The farm is traversed by about ten miles of 
beautifully kept roads. These are hemmed in 
by post and board fences, glistening in coats of 
shining tar, with not a splinter out of place. 
The posts are al! of locust, and cost nearly a 
dollar bill each. Each gate on the place is num- 
bered, and has its duplicate. The pasture lots 
and paddocks, several of the former containing 
over two hundred acres, have beneath them many 
miles of clay-pipe drainage. Each shelter tree 
is guarded with heavy wire screening, and the 
lower branches cut away above the borses’ reach. 
Every inclosure is provided with a great iron 
fountain basin, to which the water is supplied by 
great Artesian wells located at different points 
on the farm, The water, which is constantly 
changing, is carried off by sunken iron pipes 
that to the brooks which flow through the 
rich meadow-lands. In the centre of the farm 
there is a th of a mile track for test- 
ing the flyers. It is a marvel in its way, and 
said to be one of the fastest tracks in America. 
Almost alongside of it is an extra quarter-mile 
sea-sand track for use in continued wet weather. 

Mr. Losittarp’s house stands on a slight ele- 
vation close to the main road which divides the 
farm. It originally belonged to a well-to-do 
Several wings have been added to the 
old pile, and a wide piazza, which is shaded at 
all times by a grove of fine old trees. The in- 
terior of the house, like the exterior, is plain 
and in keeping, but everything has been pro- 
vided in the way of modern improvements to 
insure the comfort of the owner and his guests. 
The walls of the hall, dining-room, and library 
are covered with oil-paintings of the Rancocas 
winners and stad, several of these pictures being 
the handiwork of English artists. 
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To the right of the house, and stretching for 
920 feet alongside of the main roadway, is the 
greenhouse building. It is excellently construct. 
ed. From October until March—and in fact 
throughout the whole year—the choicest grapes 
hang from the vines, and nectarines and peaches 
from their branches. The peaches, which are 
budded on the Kirk plum, are remarkable. One 
tree, of the early Gros Mignenne variety, only 
three and a half years old, made a display in May 
last of over 700 peaches. re are cucumber 
and melon winter - houses, and a house for the 
cultivation of meadow mushrooms. The straw. 
berry crop during the past winter was so success- 
fully handled as to be worthy of comment. In 
February, 272 boxes of berries were picked from 
500 six-inch pots, the berries averaging eleven to 
the pound. Besides the tomato and asparagus 
houses, the rose houses are a feature, which dur. 
ing the Christmas holidays of last year yielded 
nearly 5000 Jacqueminots. Fruits and flowers 
of all kinds are also cultured at the Rancovas 
Farm during the winter months under glass, and 
in the summer in large gardeus which border the 
greenhouse. 

Scattered over the farm are the different sta. 
bles. Close to the house is the racing stable-—a 
circular building with a round court-yard in the 
centre. It is provided with forty box stalls, har- 
ness-rooms, and sleeping apartments for the at- 
tendants. It is here that Drake Carter, Wanda, 
Aranza, and a host of other well-known stake. 
winners are kept out of the racing season. This 
stable employs ten men, including trainers, and - 
twenty boys. 

The yearling stable is the most imposing-look- 
ing building of the group. It is 360 feet long by 
130 feet wide, contains sixty-eight box stalls, and a 
Turkish bath for those youngsters that are out 
of sorts. The building is divided into three sec- 
tions, all of equal size. The centre one is cover. 
ed with glass, where the cults and fillies can be 
exercised in bad weather. The two end sections 
are quadrangles, made up of box stalls, which in- 
close the open court-yards. There are four pas- 
tures of 300 acres attached to this stuble. The 
yearlings are out of the pick of the best mares 
of the country, by such sires as Mortemer, Duke 
of Magenta, Moccasin, Saxon, and Cantaka. Tlie 
stable building in which Iroquois and Mortemer 
are kept is of brick, and is located at the back 
of the farm. It contains only two box stalls, 
which are beautifully fitted up. The other sta- 
bles are the Duke of Magenta stable, and two 
for brood-inares, with forty and twenty box stalls 
respectively. Besides these there are several 
smaller stables, aud one in which the sick horses 
are quarantined, 

Not the least interesting feature of the estate 
is the farm department. The farm stable, with its 
peaked slate roof, has a capacity of stalling fifty-six 
horses. There are fifteen teams employed daily 
in the farm-work, and about forty laborers, ex- 
clusive of the overseers, The arrangement of 
buildings and their grouping are most admirable. 
The ensilage building, said to be the largest iu 
the United States, is 300 feet long by 40 feet wide. 
It contains twenty-three silos or pits, 23 feet deep, 
with 1500 tons capacity. Adjoining this build- 
ing is the cattle-house, with about 200 stalls, 
and the cattle-yard, where at present 200 steers 
are being fattened ere they become the roast 
beef of Old England, The hog building is 400 
feet long, with vards sufficiently large to accom- 
modate 300 hogs. The corn-crib has a capacity 
for storing 10,000 bushels of shelled corn. Be- 
sides an immense barn for hay, there is a steam 
mill for grinding and crushing, working the cars 
on the supply track, and other farm machinery. 
A slaughter-house and tool-house also adjoin tlie 
mill. It is only by entering thus into dry detail 
that even a slight conception can be formed of 
the admirably arranged and perfeetly working 
system that has been inaugurated by Mr. Lorit- 
LARD in every department of his model farm. 

During the past few years Mr. Loritiarp has 
been experimenting largely in the naturalization 
of foreign game in his preserves, Although at 
first absolute success did not reward his efforts, 
he has at last solved the problem of breeding, 
and, what is still more difficult, the rearing, of 
several varieties of English game birds. Many 
of these birds have now become acclimated, and 
now care for themselves. All three of the pre- 
serves above mentioned are inclosed with fences 
ten feet high, and sunk two feet in the ground 
to prevent ground vermin from gaining admit- 
tance by tunnelling. The large preserve is 
now well stocked with English pheasants, par- 
tridges, and hares, Virginia and roe deer, wild 
turkeys, wild geese, mallards, and wood - duck, 
and innumerable American quail. In’ this in- 
closure there are three ponds stocked with carp 
and pickerel. These pretty sheets of water are kept 
artificially filled with water by a number of Ar- 
tesian wells. In the autumn a large number of 
migratory wild fowl are attracted to these grassy 
pools, and afford excellent shooting. The greater 
part of the preserve is covered with large timber 
and brush, which constitute a fine harbor for the 

Through ‘the undérgrowth drives have 
been cut, and here and there are strips or plough- 
ed openings where millet and other cereals” are 
cultivated for the game to feed upon. “Some 
twenty-five pheasant and partridge houses are 
scattered through the preserve, and the present 
stock of foreign game is estimated at over two 
thousand head. ; 

Three keepers are employed to guard: this 
sportsman’s paradise, to-feed the ‘game, and <de- 
stroy the pirates of the earth and ‘air. At times 
hawks are found to be very troublesome, and 
last spring about two hundred were shot. They 

The latest addition to the Rancocas Farm is 4 
kennel of English setters made up by drafts from 
the best kennels in this country. The kennel is 
under the ement of Mr. Percy C. Ost, a 
gentleman who ee many years has devoted a 
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t deal of attention to the breeding and train- 
ng of sporting dogs. The kennel-houge, just com- 
pleted ata ou of $6000, is a model in its way, 
and with most wholesome surroundings. Its in- 
mates, some thirty dogs, exclusive of puppies, 
represent the best strains of the Laverack and 
Llewellyn breeds. These have been crossed for 
field trial purposes only. Next year Mr. Out will 
take a d from the Rancocas kennels abroad to 
compete in the trials on English soil. 

Altogether Rancocas Farm is a revelation in 
this country, and the varied successes of its en- 
terprises reflect the greatest credit on its sport- 
loving proprietor. 


CEREAL FOODS, 
III. —BREAD. 


Wuart is good bread? As to its composition, 
it will be made from flour that is rich in gluten, 
in phosphates, and in starch; as to its making 
and baking, that is too large a subject for this 
paper. The proportions of the constituents I 
have named varies much with different grains, 
and much even between different varieties of the 
same grain. The so-called “strength” of wheat, 
the quality which gives it lightness, is caused by 
the gluten; in winter wheat this varies from 
eight to fourteen or fifteen per cent. The flours 
that are rich in starch, known as “ pastry flours,” 
do not easily make light bread. Lastly, the nu- 
tritive salts of wheat, the phosphates, are the 
same as that found in meat, namely, compounds of 
phosphoric acid with lime, potassa, iron, and mag- 
nesia. These constituents make up the peeled 
. wheat grain, and these, with due addition of wa- 
ter and of salt, and with no subtraction from 
them, as in the ordinary processes of milling, 
make good bread. 

From what are we to make this bread? Not 
from coarse unbolted flour ; not from bolted flour 
mixed with bran, such as is often palmed off upon 
the consumer as “Graham flour.” Such bread 
is fit only for the stomachs of herbivorous ani- 
mals. A good bread can only be produced from 
a good flour. A good flour must contain all the 
nutriment and none of the inert silicious cover- 
ings of the grain. The best flour, then, is made 
from a peeled wheat, 7. ¢., wheat from which the 


outer bran coats have been removed before x | 


verizing it. 

But such flour will not be white. And why? 
Because it contains the gluten and the phosphates 
which form the exterior shell of the grain. The 


gluten and phosphates are essentials of the most © 


nutritious bread. 

Now what do we get in the fine white flour 
which is the popular thing with most consumers’? 
We get a good food, but one which has been 
plundered of a part of the phosphates and the 
gluten, and one which is therefore less nutritious 
and less strengthening than that made of the 
whole grain, less the silex coating, the peeled 
wheat flour. The whitest bread is mainly com- 
posed of starch, and starch, while a valuable 
food, is.not one which is sufficient in itself to 
furnish the ideal bread. Magendie proved, once 
for all, that bread made from the entire wheat 
was more nutritious than that made from refined 
flour. He fed dogs upon white bread, and they 
died ; he fed other dogs upon bread made from 
the whole grain, and they lived in health. The 
peasants of all Europe habitually eat brown 
bread—that is, bread made from the whole wheat 
grain—and the use of this bread has extended 
to a great number of the middle classes, espe- 
cially in France, where they have a quick sense 
for what is good to eat. During a recent visit 
to that country I was struck by the prevalence 


of brown bread and the absence of white in all. 


places outside of Paris. France is one of the 
great wheat-producing countries, producing in 
1882 nearly three-fourths as much as we did, 
and the economy of food in using the whole 
grain is very considerable. 


With us a number of such flours are in the. 


market: the “W. W. W. W. Entire Wheat” is 
such a flour; the flour marked “120” in Pro- 
fessor W. H. Brewer’s Ceasus Report is anoth- 
er; the “ Peeled Wheat Flour” is another; the 
“Steam-cooked Hulled A.B.C. White Wheat” is 
another. The shredded oats and maize, the wheat 
germ, the wheat flakes and oat flakes of various 
makers, the steam-cooked “ A.B.C. Barley Food,” 
are also excellent preparations, because they are 
not all starch, and are scientifically prepared. 

A certain education of the eye is required to 
reconcile those who have been brought up on 
__ white bread to take kindly to the dark. But 
entire wheat bread may be made just as light as 
any other, and it has a flavor which will be pre- 
ferred to any other by a delicate palate. Some 
of the cereal foods I have mentioned are partly 
cooked. hy steam heat during the process of 
manufacture, and are by so inuch the more con- 
venient for the housekeeper; this is the case 
with some of the breakfast dishes, as the shred- 
ded oats and maize. Oats have great nutritive 
value; and any of the preparations named rep- 
resent nearly the whole value of the grain. The 
peeled wheat flour is an article which one could 
use all his life, and need no other breadstuff ex- 
cept for variety’s sake. 

The more especially delicate breads, such as 
the Vienna Semmel-Brod, famous the world over, 
are not produced in perfection here; the Aus- 
trian grain, the climate, the baking processes, are 
not the same as ours. “A rich reddish-brown 
crust, a delicately shaded, yellowish-white crumb, 
always light, evenly porous, free from acidity in 
taste or aroma, faintly sweet without the addition 
of saccharine matter, slightly and pleasantly fra- 
grant, and never cloying upon the appetite” —who 
that has been to Vienna will forget the “ Kaiser- 
_Semmel” thus accurately and invitingly described ? 
In it the necessity and the luxury of cereal food 
are combined. Nothing can be more delicious 
than these rolls; they are worth a journey to 
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Vienna. And yet the peeled wheat flour makes 
a bread which is a better, because a completer, 
food. I may add that with such well-glutenized 
flour no night work is needed. The dough, or 
sponge, must be set immediately after breakfast ; 
the flour is very quick, and the baking should be 
done by the middle of the afternoon. 

I have spoken of the use of cereal foods iu 
health. In certain diseases, as especially in dia- 
betes, it is important to exclude sugar and starch 
from the bill of fare; but as this implies cutting 
off bread as bread is generally made, it becomes 
to many the most difficult and distressing part of 
the treatment. Such invalids have a resource in 
the whole wheat gluten bread, made out of flour 
from which the starch has been removed. Gluten 
bread is at once very nutritious, and free from the 
qualities of the ordinary bread that are injurious 
to the diabetic patient. 

What is stale bread? “ The stale crumb,” says 
Professor Horsford; who has experimented upon 
this matter, “may be regarded as a frame-work 
of gluten, coated with glassy, dried starch, not 
readily dissolved by the saliva. But by heating 
the watery hydration of the gluten is driven out, 
the starch is moistened, and the whole crumb, re- 
covering the elasticity of fresh bread, is palatable. 
On cooling, the water is withdrawn from the 
starch and restored to the gluten, and the bread 
becomes stale.”” Now as stale bread is the most 
easily digestible, it deserves to be restored to pal- 
atability, and this is easily done by reheating 
it, as we have seen. It should be done in a 


-covered dish, so as to prevent undue loss of 


moisture. Thus reheated, it renews its youth, 
but does not resume the qualities that make 
fresh bread indigestible. It is thus possible to 
combine the taste of fresh bread with the virtues 
of stale bread, and the experiment is one that 
should be familiar in every house where cereal 
foods continue to be the staff of life. 
Tirvus Munson Cuan, M.D. 


OLD ELMS ON THE BATTERY. 

No city has so pleasant a summer retreat with- 
in its own limits as New York: no other city has 
a Battery. Neglected and almost forgotten as it 
seems to have been for 80 many years, shorn of 
some of its attractions by the encroachments of 
trade, abandoned to the wandering immigrant 
and the stranger, if, bas still retained many of the 


charms that solace: the leisure of our ancestors. « 


It has an unrivalled sea-view, stretching far down 


almost to the Narrows, and up the Hudson almost 


to the Palisades. The sea-wind comes freshly 
over its green carpet and its growing shrubbery, 
and in the hot summer nights a host of men, 
women, and children often fill it to repletion, and 
find some refreshment in its air and water. Then 
the steamers rush by with glittering lights, the 
river ripples against the embankment, and the 
plash of the waves is incessant; sometimes a 
band in the music-stand pours out the melodigus 
fancies of Strauss and WaGner: ears that have 
seldom before caught the unaccustomed sound 
listen with delight, and if the moon hangs over 
the western sky, our prosaic Battery is transform- 
ed into a scene of Shakespearean beauty. 

But its chief charm is its ancient trees. Sev- 
eral of them are not far from a hundred years old. 
Drayton, of South Carolina, whe visited New York 
in 1794, describes the pleasant appearance of the 
Battery, and has left a sketch of it. At that time 
it was only a narrow strip of green, reaching little 
bevond what is now State Street. But the intel- 
ligent traveller noticed that it was already plant- 
ed with two rows of elin-trees. They were as yet 
small and insignificant, but Drayton assures ,his 
readers that when they grow to a large size they 
will afford a lusting and delightful shade. He 
was a faithful prophet. The double row of elm- 
trees grew into a fine and graceful company. For 
ninety years, at least, they have adorned the Bat- 
tery, the living witnesses of the taste and public 
spirit of our ancestors. A few of them still re- 
main. Tall, venerable, majestic, they still stand 
as they have stood for three generations, looking 
down upon the fading races that wander beneath 
their shade. Several of these aged elms are of 
rare beauty ; some seem almost perfect in health 
and stature; others are fading, and evidently soon 
todie. It would be well if we could fix them for- 
ever in our memories, and transmit to posterity 
their venerable forms as they slowly faded away. 

Their mighty branches, their whispering leaves, 
seem to tell us the story of our past. These gn- 
cient trees looked down upon New York when it 
was a small city, a provincial town, overshadow- 
ed by several of its neighbors. They were plaut- 
ed not long after the close of the war. They saw 
the first steps in that rapid growth that soon aft- 
er the Revolution placed New York at the front 
of all its sister cities. The adoption of the new 
Constitution in 1788 and the foundation of a na- 
tion made it the centre of a wide trade. The 
dull provincial town that had slumbered under 
the English rule rose almost at once into an im- 

t capital under the first impulses of freedom. 
Never was its growth so rapid. It rose from a 
population of 30,000 in 1785 to 60,000 in 1800. 
The people were full of enterprise. New streets 
were opened, docks and wharves were built; fine 
houses began to line the lower part of Broadway, 
Whitehall, and Pearl Streets. The Battery was 
laid out asa public walk. Irving has painted in 
melodious words its rare beauties at the opening 
of the century; its elms began to wave their fea- 
thery branches, the soft sea-air breathed over it, 
and its green expanse charmed the traveller as 
he came in wearily from the sea. 

No part of our island is so full of historical in- 
terest as this narrow point that divides the two 
rivers. It saw Hopson glide by in his galliot, 
and was crowded, perhaps, with painted savages. 
Broadway, it is said, was an Indian path that led 
to the forests in the interior. The Dutch town clus- 
tered around Whitehall. The English built a fort 
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on State Street; within its walls Leister and Mu- 
BURN, the first republicans, died the victims of a 
singular tyranny. Why is no monument raised to 
their memory on the scene of their martyrdom ? 
Later the Kennedy House was built at the corner 
of Broadway and State Street, and here in the Rev- 
olution the English officers often held their revels, 
and forgot in a forced gayety the dangers that 
hemmed them in. Cornwa Rosin- 
son, ARNOLD and his victim ANpRg, looked often 
on the well-known scene. Next WasHIneTon 
crossed the river to take his vath of office in New 
York, and the nation was founded. The French 
Revolution brought over a long list of famous 
names to find shelter in the New World; Tatiey- 
RAND, Louis Puivipes, French marquises and ex- 
iled princes, Napoteons, Mcrats, priests, bishops, 
famous woinen, trod the green shade of the Bat- 
tery, and pined often in want aud solitude. At 
last came the guest of the nation, its most faith- 


ful friend, Larayerre, to visit the city of whose. 


prosperity he had been one of the chief authors, 
and share in the joyous impulses of the spirit of 
advancing freedom. 

The Battery has been twice, at least, enlarged. 
The greater part of it was once a ledge of rocks.. 
When W.asnineton Irvine described his shower 
scene, it could only have reached a short distanve 


beyond its rows of elms. But the charm of its | 


sea-view and its healthful airs have never failed 
to cheer and satisfy. It is one of the priceless 
treasures of New York. It may well be imitated 
on the East, the North, and the Harlem rivers. 
Some open spaces on the water-side should every- 
where be rescued from the demands of trade, and 
flowers, trees, the ocean or river air, the grassy 
lawn, be brought within the reach of the count- 


less thousands to whom, in the spring, summer, | 


aud autumn, they would prove an endless delight. 
Lawrence. 


TO A CHINESE LAUNDRYMAN, 


Wuar dreams are thine, strange mortal from 
afar, 
While crooning thy sad Eastern lullaby 
To the low music of the Broadway car 
And the street vender’s soul-inspiring cry ? 


Dost thou in fancy sail the Hoang-Ho, : 
Ur tread once more its banks with slippere 
feet ? 
Rings in thine ears the tom-tom’s note of woe 
As thou sit’st gazing at the dusty street? 


Is it a vision of some moon-faced maid 
Who pines for thee at the antipodes, 
The sad remembrance of a heart betrayed, 
Which wrings thy bosom to such strains as 
these ? 


Ur, while thy raptured vision seeks the sky, 
And with thy low sad chant my pulses thrill, 

Hast thou a haunting fear thy shirts won’t dry, 
Or the “bad Melican” dispute his bill? 


What is the spell that holds thee with its 
charm— 
The source in which thy melody takes birth ? 
Oh, speak!— But some rude passer jogs my 
arm, 
And brings me, far.too swiftly, back to earth. 


Well, fare thee well! In vain I seek to pry 
Behind the veil which shrouds thy thought 
from us; 
The riddle of thy mystic melody 
I leave to vex some wiser (Edipus. 
Howarp Puiip: 


WAIFS AND STRAYS, 


A critica article in a London journal says that 
in giving a dinner two courses are open, “ the 
one to produce an effect that will strike by a coup 
d’eil, the other to make the impression steal 
upon the senses by their gradual discovery of its 
delicate detail.” For, instance, to produce: the 
effect last described, a good dinner in courses, 
after the French fashion, and for the coup dil, 
an Irish stew. 


According to a newspaper paragraph : “ A man 
leaped from the bridge over the Ohio leading 
from Cincinnati to Newport, Kentucky, last night, 
a distance of 125 feet, and was picked up with- 
out receiving any injury.” It is gratifying, of 
course, to know that no injury was done to the 
man by those who picked him up, but it seems 
as though the reporter might have added a line 
to satisfy a reasonable curiosity as to whether 
the man was hurt or not by his tremendous jump. 


“At a parish church in Surrey, England, re- 
cently,” says a newspaper, “a widower of eighty- 
four was married to a widow of eighty-seven”— 
eighty-seven years, that means, of course, not 
eighty-seven husbands—and it may be further 
noted that none of the relatives objected to the 
match on the ground that the bride was older 
than the groom, and that she would be likely to 
lose her bloom before he reached his prime. 


During the last racing season in Paris it was 
fashionable at cotillon parties to erect a wall five 
or six feet high, made of silk, and, the ladies be- 
ing on one side and the men on the other, for 
the wen to leap over the hurdle, steeple-chase fash- 
ion, in order to claim partners. 
been an impressive spectacle, particularly if any 
of the men stubbed his toe on the siiken barrier, 
and rolled swiftly up to the feet of a lady, or ap- 
proached her sliding. upon all fours, demanding 
the honor of a dance. 


A description of the sword presented by the 
Czar to General Komaroff for beating the Af- 
ghans says that “its shape is that of an old 
French sword.” The description is somewhat 


It must have 
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indefinite. The Emperor Charlemagne and a 
number of his successors used old French swords 
which needed two hands for their wielding; an- 
other sort of old Fren¢h sword was as light and 
limber as a willow wand; and a vision comes up 
of still other old French swords innumerable, 
twisted, nicked, broken, blunted, battered—old in 


the sense of being used up, and useless except 
as keepsakes or curiosities. Inasmuch as Gen- 


eral Komaroff’s sword is said to be covered with 
rare jewels, it may be hoped for his sake that its 
shape is that of the sword of Charlemagne, and 
that it is two-handed and very big. | 


A merchant in a small Texas town recently 
failed in business, and this is what the local pa- 
per classicaHy remarks about him: “ General 
says that when the proper time for resum- 
ing comes about, he will be onjhand. The Gen- 
eral probably refers to a resumption which lhe 
practices every morning in consequence of the 
suspension which he knuckles down to every 
night only when Bolles’s bar is closed at twelve 
o’clock by order of the law. This is the Gener- 
al’s one time of resumption in the course of the 
day. There can be no resumption by him in the 
rest of the twenty-four hours, inasmuch as there 
is nO Cessation.” 


A medical journal avers that it is well kuown 
that u man may have cholera twice, and proceeds 
to inquire if it is reasonable to suppose that in- 
oculation, even with the true micrube, will pre- 
veut him from having it once. | 


The King of Holland objects to the public lot- 
tery in his realms, and would like to have it 
abolished. The Dutch legislators, however, in- 


gist upon retaining it, though they, have so far 
deferred to the wishes of the King as to change 
_ its name, so that it is now the State Lottery in- 


stead of the Royal Lottery. Some people may 


_ wonder why a legislative body of standing should 


wish to countenance such an institution as a lot- 
tery, which is condemned by all moraiists ; but 
the Dutch State Lottery pays 490,0U0 florins year- 
ly into the national treasury, and cience of its 
several features some are overlooked. 


It looks as though a pun was meant by the 
“eminent English physician” who declared that 
“the bitter cry of outcast London” could best be 


met by.providing the East End with strong red 


wine at sixpence a pint. Of course with careful 
effort one can be made to understand that there 
is a “bitter cry” of London, which may be the 
cry simply for the famous and popular * bitter” 
beer of contemporaneous cominerce. But if a 
pun was meant, it is hard to believe that it was 
meant seriously, for one can not understand why 
it should be a good thing to meet a man who is 
after bitter beer with strung red wine at sixpence 
a pint. 


It has been reserved unto this time for a Bus- 


ton newspaper to express surprise at the size of 


London. Referring to a statement that there 


are in Loudon 150,000 children who never go to 


school, the newspaper actually says: “ What a 
suggestion this gives of the bigness of London! 
Our total population within the school-going ages 
is not two-thirds of that number.” If London 
has a soul along. with its size, it ought. to be 
touched by this. 


Professors of understanding of wine are always 
saying of American wine that it lacks body. Re- 
cent statistics from Washington show that it has 
body at least in one seuse—that of volume. From 
1877 to 1884, inclusive, there Was an average 
annual production in this country of 18,964,459 
gallons of wine, and in the same time there was 
an average annual importation of only 5,142,957 


gallons. In 1840, foreign wine formed a little - 


more thay niiety-seven per cent, of all the wine 
consumed in the United States; since 1880. it 
has formed, making an annual average, only a 
little more than twenty-three per cent. In 1840 
this conntry imported 4,748,362 gailons ; in 1850, 
6,094,622 ; fu 1860, 9,199,133 ; in 1870, 9,165,549; 
and in 1880, 5,030,601. And yet since 1840 the 
total consumption of wine in tlie United States 
has increased 400 per cent. 


Another medical journal, the, Physician’s Jn- 
vestigator, is out against oatmeal, which it de- 
clares makes children weak mentally and phys- 
ically. Medical opinion now seems to be about 
evenly divided for and against the meal. One 
side says that it was eaten by Robert Bruce and 
Sir Walter Scott, and the other side says that 
Scotland is the land of dyspepsia. Meanwhile 
the Scotch people continue to be great ship- 
builders and to keep an eye out in the world, 
and among the other peoples of the earth a great 
many persons eat oatmeal because they like it, 


and a great many others eat it notwithstanding 


that they like it not. | : 


An Englishman, we are told, has shown the ~ 


Japanese how to set up their houses in such a 
way as to take nine-tenths of the terror out of 
an earthquake. It has long been the custom in 
Japan, according to accounts which reach us, to 
allow houses to rest simply upon their stone 
foundations, without being fastened to them, so 
that the movement of an earthquake is only par- 
tially transmitted. The partial transmission, how- 
ever, has been sufficient on frequent occasions to 
tumble whole Japanese cities in ruisis as-complete 
as. though the cities had been built of card-board. 
The scheme of the Englishman is to put a handful 
of cast-iron pellets of the size of buck-shot on each 
of the stone piers supporting house, so that 
when the quake comes the earth may roll about 
‘ander the house with comparatively little friction, 
conveying to it, as has been intimated, only one- 
tenth of its own disturbance. i 
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WHIRLWIND BRIDGE, AT THE CAVE OF THE WINDS, 


amp B¥ Groror BARKER, Niagara Farts.—[Sez Pace 466.] 
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PAUL CREW’S STORY.* 


By ALICE COMYNS CARR, 
_ Avruog or “La Forrunia,” 


CHAPTER IV. 


> ‘Frye years passed away. Paul Crew was still 
the chief at the coast-guard station, loved and 
honored and respected by all, as well he deserved 
to be. 

He had a‘little son now, a bonny little lad of 
three years old, the pet of all the men down at 
the station, and the pride of his mother’s heart. 

The boy was the very image of his mother; 
just her delicate oval face and pale brown skin, 
with the flush of health beneath its pallor; just 
her great soft, brown eyes, with those unknown 
depths of fire within them. Yes, the very image 
of his mother, the very picture of what Phebe 
Mallett was as a little child, said every one in 
the village. For it was Phoebe Mallett who had 
become Paul Crew’s wife. 

She had been his wife these four years. They 
had waited over that famous Lady-day when the 
child was to become a woman with her seven- 
teenth year, and then they had gone together to 
the church behind the cliff. 

Folk said it was the prettiest wedding ever 
seen. The bride was so fresh and so pure and 
so frank in her innocent little airs at the honor 
of her position; the bridegroom was so kindly 
and handsome, so honestly proud of his good 
luck, so tenderly protecting toward the young 
girl whom his love was so early leading into the 
centre of life’s cares and duties. s 

When his comrades and the busybodies of the 
village bad tried to reason with him on the folly 
of wedding one so voung and unused to the ways 
of life, Paul had listened to them good-humoredly 
enough, but had never shown even so much as a 
feint of giving in. 

He knew his risk, but he was not afraid. 
Pheebe was young, no doubt, but that would 
mend itself; and as to her disposition, nobody 
should convince him that Phebe Mallett was a 
giddy girl, or that she would ever make him 
other than a good wife. 

He would not even listen to the widow’s ob- 
jections as to the rashness of such youthful mar- 
riages. 

For poor Widow Mallett, proud as she was 
that her daughter's pretty face and pretty ways 
had won her the chatice of such a good match, 
relieved as she must be to get one of the six 
safely settled for life, still considered it her duty 
to counsel delay. 

“ Wait a couple of years,” she had said, per- 
suasively, taking Paul’s hand kindly, and fixing 
her eyes upon his—Pheebe’s eyes, but Phoebe’s 
eyes with the fire spent instead of all to light. 
“It’s nothing to wait when one’s young as you 


. both are. I waited six years for my man, and 


lost him when we had scarce been more than six 
together. God pity me! Ah, I pray my girl 
may never know such trouble as I have!” 

Paul had pressed her hand at that, and had 
sworn. that if he could help it Phebe never 
should. 

And Pheebe, who had stolen in upon them un- 
awares, bad laughed, and had said that she did 
not choose to look forward to any sorrow at all; 
there would be time enough to look at it when 
it came; upon which Paul had kissed*her, and 
had said that the best way to insure as much 
happiness as possible was to begin to take it as 
soon as one could. : 

Certainly no counsel was of any avail in the 
matter. Folk might say that youth needed guid- 
ance, and that beauty was a snare; but why 


should not his guidance be better than any other, 


if guidance there must be? and if beauty was a 
snare, was it not well that it should be guarded 
betinves? But Paul did not believe that beauty 
was a snare. His wife was beautiful because 
she was good; and Paul always had the best of 
it in an argument. 

Thus had he held his own way gayly anc surely 

against every objection. Her consent once won, 
what did other folks’ opinion matter? So it was 
that on Easter-Monday, in the year 1860, Paul 
Crew walked proudly out of Firth Church with 
Phebe Mallett upon his arm. 
: And now that five years had passed away, and 
that merry little feet and a merry little voice 
brightened the solitude of the white cottage upon 
the shore, surely Paul could Jook around with his 
good honest smile and say from his heart that 
lie had been right. His Phoebe, in the full per- 
fection of her womanly beauty, had more than 
fulfilled all the promise of her bright girlhood, 
had more than satisfied all his ardent hopes. In 
the gentle dignity of her ripe womanhood, the 
serene pride and satisfaction of a happy wife’s 
and a happy mother’s life, every loveliness that 
ad possessed was matured a hundredfold, 
and Paul might be pardoned for his pride when 
he said that Nature had done her best when she 
had made his wife. For not only had her beauty 
blossomed into greater strength and comeliness, 
s0 a8 now to be rounded in every outline of the 
gracefal figure that some might have thought 
too slim of yore in its height, so as to be softened 
in every aspect of the delicate face, from the quiet 
gaze of the deep dark eye, so beautifully curtained 
by the heavily drooping lid, to the quiet smile of 
the tender mouth, but all the restlessness of girlish 
eagerness and life had mellowed into the concen- 
trated devotion of a deep character to one am- 
bition and aim, all the little youthful capricious- 
ness and vanity had mested in the complete sat- 
isfaction of a happy home life and duties. 

Every housewife in the community, even her 
own most fastidious and critical.mother not ex- 
cepted, voted Phabe Crew the best manager, the 
thriftiest provider, the most devoted and careful 
mother, of any young mistress in the district ; 
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while as for Paul himself, if he did not say, “I 
told you so,” it was only because he did not choose 
to ride rough-shod over people's feelings, and be- 
cause his own satisfaction in the comfort and 

of his home and in the love of his pretty 
wife was far too great to require any confirma- 
tion from an outsider. 

It was a bleak, stormy evening of early spring. 

The daylight—such daylight as a cold wan sun 
could shed upon the colorless gray of wind-hunt- 
ed piles of bleak clouds, even that daylight with- 
out light—had faded now, and the blast, sweep- 
ing across the fens and driving the trees aside 
with its might, might go its own free way unno- 
ticed, for the time was nearly come when shut- 
ters and doors might be closed against its bitter- 
ness, and the unfriendliness of the elements for- 

tten in the warmth and friendliness of home. 

Paul’s wife had been up the hill to the village 
with the boy. They had been to see grandmother, 
and had been made a great deal of both in the 
way of advice and. in the way of affection; but 
for all her pride at showing off little Johnnie 
among the companions of her girlhood, none of 
whom had any little Johnnies to boast of yet, 
Pheebe’s arm ached badly, for Johngie was a 
sturdy fellow, and, the wind being so strong, she 
had had to carry him most of the way. 

“Oh, you do grow a bad scamp, you de,”’ said 
she, devouring the child with kisses, as she push- 
ed the cottage door open with his own little feet, 
and set him down in the cozy warmth within. 
“A great big fellow like you! Fancy not walk- 
ing all the way like a man! What shall I do 
with you, I wonder ?” 

“ Whip me,” answered the boy, promptly, look- 
ing up with a merry smile on his pretty face—a 
smile that left little doubt what kind of whippings 
they were that he was wont to receive. 

And, to be sure, the little rogue had not reck- 
oned amiss; for of course, at that, his mother 
was obliged to lay down the poker that she had 
taken up to stir the well-banked fire into a wel- 
coming blaze, and had to catch the curly brown 
head to her bosom and kiss the sweet eyes and 
mouth till the sturdy little arms pushed her away 
at last, and fought themselves free. 

“You grow so clever, you'll soon be too much 

for your poor mother,” laughed she. 
* But even while she laughed her face grew se- 
rious, and she pressed the little head once more 
to her heart with an almost passionate gesture. 
Why did that sudden tightness seize her heart ? 
As she looked out over the soft curls into the 
fire beyond, the mouth that had fallen into such 
happy curves but a moment since grew almost 
stern in its gravity, and a shadow fell into the 
depths of the bright eyes, dark almost as the 
shadow of night. 

But the flames shot up from the smouldering 
coals in the little grate, and the light leaped up 
once more in the strange, searching eyes of the 
young mother as she took the boy’s beautiful 
bonnie face in her two hands, and kissing the 
drooping eyelids where sleep was already begin- 
ning to hang, said, merrily, “ Why, Johnnie, son, 
it’s time for you to be abed. The wind has blown 
the dreams up faster than ever, I'll be bound! 
You won't be able to keep-awake to hug your 
dad to-night, I’m afraid.” 

The sleepy little voice that answered told the 
truth; but even as the mother spoke, a heavy 
tread and a cheery whistle sounding without 
through the wind told of the coming of the mas- 
ter, and with an eager welcome upon her face, 
Phoebe jumped up to unlatch the door. 

“ Well, old girl,” said Paul, in his ringing voice, 
as he came in from the cold, “ how did you fare 
up yonder this rough night ?” 

He stood a moment in the doorway, his face 
fair and smiling against the bleak landscape with- 
out. Then be came in, and closing the door 
tightly, hung up his hat behind it, and walked 
to the fire, spreading out his hands to the blaze. 
Paul had not changed in these five years. He 
was a thought more weather-beaten, perhaps, a 
thought more powerfulin frame, but he was just 
as fresh, just as jolly, just as radiant, as ever. 

“Well,” cried he, raising the child in his arms 
and kissing him on both cheeks, while he looked 
fondly into his soft sleepy eyes, “‘I reckon the 
little chap didn’t help you along much—eh, you 
scamp 

With a laugh of contentment he gave him to 
his mother, and taking her by the arm, said, with 
a difference in the tenderness of the tone, “ Give 
us one, my girl.” 

Phoebe turned from the boy and kissed her 
husband,-kissed him gently and affectionately, 
y her grave bright eyes raised confidingly to 


is. 

“ Bless you,” murmured Paul, stroking her hair 
with his cold rough hand. 

She caught the hand and kissed it also, in the 
same soft, tender way, and then drew it gently 
aside to press the boy to her breast, where his 
head lay pillowed in fast-falling drowsiness. 

“TH just put him to bed; I'll not be long,” 
she whispered. 

And at a nod from her husband she passed 
into the inner room. 

When his wife was gone, Paul sat down by the 
fire. He stirred it into a fresh blaze and looked 
into it, and what he saw there brought a quiet 
smile to his good frank face. 

His happiness and his pride in it often came 
home to him afresh when he returned to it after 
a day's work. He loved his work, but he loved 
his home none the legs. 

It was the Englishman’s typical home, bis 
stronghold and his glory. He wanted nothing 
outside of it. 

No one could say that Paul was not a jolly 
comrade when times of jollity came by, but he 
hankered after no joy that could not be provided 
between the four walls of his cozy house by the 
care and thought of his good and perfect wife. 
His wife and his son—life could never hold any- 
thing better for him. 


Phoebe came back again out of the gloom 
within. 

“I'm sorry I’ve not got the supper quite 
ready, Paul,” said she, bustling about with pots 
and pans, but bustling without noise or discom- 
fort, defuly and gracefully, as she always did ev- 
ervthing. “TI staid a bit too late up the hill with 
mother, and that’s the truth. But it won’t be 
long, dear. I Aad to see to the little chap first.” 

“Why, Phebe, girl, what are you talking 
about ?”’ answered Paul, kindly. “ What's a 
quarter of an hour here or there! The little chap 
first always.” 

“Nay, Paul, Phoebe said, softly, “there’s no 
first or last with me, save when the child most 
needs my. care. You know that.” 

“Why, yes, of course I know it,” answered 
Paul, half lightly, and getting up to reach his 
pipe from the chimney-piece. “ We don’t need 
to say such things.” | 

No, they didu’t need to say them. Paul was 
quite right, and Phosbe knew it, because she knew 
that he knew she had spoken the truth. There 
was no first or last with her. 

Though certain female foes that as a beautiful 
and favored woman she had perhaps necessarily 
made for herself accused her of being more of a 
mother than a wife, because they could find no- 
thing worse to accuse her of, still it was not true. 
If Paul had heard the charge, he would have 
laughed aloud. He knew his wife. Her heart 
was large enough and deep enough for more loves 
than one. So he was not speaking at random 
when he said that she did not need to say there 
was no first or last with her. 

“It’s a rare rough night, Paul,” said she, pre- 
sently, turning the rashers of bacon on the fire, 
while he smoked his pipe and watched her. “I 
wish it weren’t your turn to walk the coast-guard.” 

“ Never wish that, dear,” answered he. “ Nev- 
er wish a man to be off his duty. Ill take a good 
glass to keep the cold out, and then I shall turn 
out cheerfully. Why, there might be fun abroad 
to-night, who knows?” he added, confidentially. 
“ And I should be well punished if I were to stay 
at home and miss that.” 

“What! never smugglers at last?” asked 
Phoebe, breathlessly, pausing in her operations 
and looking at him aghast. 

“ Well, they do say there have been suspicions 
going round as to a smack that has been lying to 
these three days past. But they do say things 
often that there’s no truth in.” 

“Oh, Paul, there ’ll be no blows anyhow, will 
there ?” 

“No, no; don’t you worry yourself. None but 
what I and the mates can give back again, and 
enjoy the fun of.” 

“Smugglers! Just fancy!” repeated Phoebe. 
“ How can men take to such a trade as that?” 

“It’s past my understanding, certainly,” said 
Paul. “But I suppose we must be glad there 
are such, or else there would be no berths like 
mine. And then there would have been one 
happy home less in good old England, that’s cer- 
tain. Why,if there'd been no such things as 
coust-guards, I should never have met my wife.” 

‘“T suppose not,” laughed the girl. “ You 
would have had more time to be jolly, perhaps.” 

“ And Jess to be happy, though. I don’t mind 
the bits of ruts, so long as all is so smooth inside, 
and as for fun, why, I can take mine at my work. 
It’s peace I like at home. But come, look sharp, 
old lady! I must be off soon.” 

Phoebe shook herself. She had been gazing 
into the fire in a brown-study. “Smugglers!” 
she repeated again, while she put the bacon on 
to the hot dish that had been warming before the 
blaze, and poured the water from the steaming 
kettle on to the tea. “It’s a horrible trade. 
But it must be full of adventure, eh, Paul? Full 
of adventure ?” 3 

Humph,” grunted Paul, grimly. “So is barg- 
lary, I suppose—and hanging.” 

“But they don’t smuggle nice things now any 
more, du they ?” went ou Phoebe, wrapped in her 
thoughts. 


“It depends upon folk’s-taste,” smiled Paul. 


“Some folks think spirits and tobacco very nive 
things.” 

Phebe laughed—the same low, pretty laugh 
with the soft ring in it that had won her her hus- 
band’s heart. 

“So they do,” she said. “‘ But thank goodness 
not you.” 

She kissed him tenderly on the forehead as she 
stooped over his shoulder to pour the tea into his 
cup. Then she drew her own chair up.opposite 
to him and began to eat. 

“Tt ll be a bad time for any boat abroad in the 
sea to-night,” she began again presently. “I 
shouldn’t think any of the fishers would put out.” 

“No,” assented Paul, “I shouldn’t think 
they would. But that’s just the time the smug- 
glers would choose to try and land, of course.” 

“T suppose so,” she replied. ‘“ What a life!’” 

“ Av, to be sure,” assented he, “ what a life, to 
be forced to live out of the light of day! Ican’t 
think of anything worse than not to be able to 
show all your deeds openly before everybody. I 
don’t believe I should be clever at keeping close.” 

“No—I dou’t believe you would,” murmured 
the wife, fondly, while she poured him out a sec- 
ond cup of tea and bu him another piece of 
toast, and quietly attended to all his wants. “TI 
don’t believe there ever was another man like 
you, Paul. I don’t: believe you could keep a 
seoret, por guess one either—though they-do say 
a man’s so much better than a woman at that job.” 

She laughed again as she said it, and Paul 
laughed too, and said it was a very good thing he 
was never likely to be put to the test. 

“For there’s one thing sure,” he said. “So 
long as we live there’ll never be any secrets be- 
tween us two. And as for other folks, even if it 
should ever come to pass that we had to be cir- 
cumspect, which God forbid, they don’t count! 
Nobedy has any business with our affairs but 
ourselves, and nobody counts but us two,” 
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He rose from the table as he spoke, and came 
up to her, and bent over her, and took her fair face 
in his two hands, and looked a moment into her 
deep silent eyes, and then kissed her quietly. 

“Other folks don’t matter much, do they, 
beauty ?” he said, 

Phoebe thought a moment, as though the idea 
had never occurred to her before. Then, with an 
air of conviction, she said, decidedly: “* No, come 
to think of it, I don’t see that they matter at all. 
You and me and the little chap, that’s all that 
matters most—and mother of course next.” 

“Of course I meaut folks that count first,” he 
said. “ And that’s you and me and the littlechap. 


Bless him! He counts a p good lot, to be 
sure. We must make a fellow of him, 
Phebe. But, there, that ’ll no trouble. He 


takes after his mother.” 

“Ah! after you too, Paul,” murmured the wife. 
*‘T shouldn’t like him to be most like me.” 

“Tut! tut! He couldn’t do better. But we 
needn’t quarrel over it, Mavbe there is a spice 
of both of us in him, bless his heart! Kiss him 
for me again, mother, when you go in to bed. 
For I must be off now,” he added, suddenly, as a 
gust of wind sharper than the rest shook the cot- 
tage to its foundations, “I declare, there’s Peter 
coming to fetch me.” 

“Oh, Paul, you haven’t had your grog yet, and 
you promised me you would take that to keep 
the cold out,” complained his wife, jumping up. 
“You know how bad you were with the cough at 
Christmas, when you staid out all night a night 
like this. Peter shall come in too and have a 
drop, if you'll wait.” 

She was stirring the fire into a bigger blaze 
and putting on the kettle again as she was talk- 
ing; but Paul had stepped to the wall, and was 
reaching down his coat. 

“T don’t see how I can wait now, sweetheart,” 
he said. “Ill try and come back again present- 
ly and have my grog.” 

There was a knock at the door, and a rough 
voice without called, a trifle crossly, “‘ Time’s up, 
sir, when you’re ready.” 

“Come in, Peter, come in,” cried the chief 
mate. “I'l be with you at once. Unlatch the 
door, wife.” 

With a little stifled exclamation, Phebe went 
to the door. “You always neglect yourself for 
others,” she grumbled, gently. And she hardly 
had a smile for the unwelcome comer as he bid 
him step within to the warmth. 

Kindly and comely as Phasbe was, folk did say 
that she was very grudging of her smiles to any 
other man save her husband. , That was right 
and as it should be, only it was rare in a young 
woman 80 pretty and so popular as Paul’s wife, 
and when she was no longer a bride ; and besides, 
a woman could be gracious without doing her 
husband a wrong. 

“Tis a tough gale without, sir,” said the sailor. 
“T’d advise you to keep warm.” 

Phoebe was wrapping the comforter round her | 
husband’s throat, and she wrapped it closer than 
ever at the words, and buttoned the coat over it, 
turning up the collar to his very ears. 

“The sea will be nasty round that point to- 
night,” remarked Crew. 

“Ay,” grunted the sailor. 

“I doubt we shall be able to get round there 
by the cliff ladders when the tide’s right up.” 

“Get round !”’ sneered the other. You can’t . 
get on to the cliff to-night by any way excepting 
up the road. Let alone that the breakers would 
soak anybody to the skin, the wind is strong 
enough to knock a fellow down, Why, the water 
has beat into the cove under cliff’s end near up 
to the top even at this hour, and the tide is forty 
minutes at the least from the full.” 

’“ Oh, Paul, you won’t try to get past, will you ?” 
whispered Phoebe. “There’s no need.” 

Paul laughed merrily. “I'll do nothing I don’t 
need to do; you may reckon on that, old lady,” 
he said, in his strong, hearty voice. 

“ But you'll promise not to run into any danger ?” 

The husband’s face grew serious. “I believe. 
that’s not for me to promise, child,” he-said. -*I 
suppose there’s danger around us everywhere, 
only we don’t see it. Anyhow,” he added, lightly, 
“there’s no danger that I can see to-night, and 
most likely I shall be back here for my glass be- 
fore you’re ready for me.” He kissed her hastily 
on the forehead, and put down the hand. that 
rested on his arm. * “ Good-by,” he said. 

¢ Good-by,” she echoed back ; and there was a 

strange sadness in her tone, born of: a strange 
tightness at her heart, for which she could not 
have accounted herself if she had been taxed with 
it. She heard it, and mindful of Paul’s-dislike 
of low spirits, she pulled herself up and repeated, 
more brightly, “ Good-by, and good luck. to you 
both with the smugglers. But mind, you’lkt have 
to bring, me one back alive before I'll ‘believe 
you’ve seen any. Yow must come in-too and 
have a hot glass with the master,: Peter,” she 
added, more graciously, to the interloper., 

Peter grunted his thanks, and Paul said, “That's 
right, wife.” 

He was always pleased when Phoebe was gra- 
cious, and being of a simple nature, he-was vot 
afraid to express his pleasure, so he gavé herone. 
kiss the more before he opened the: door,” 

The wind rushed in fiercely as he did.se,-rob- 
bing ‘the breath of the lungs, and deafening the . 


the kitchen and into the room beyond. The men 
had ‘heard nothing, but to the mother’s ear there 
had reached a little cry that pierced the shrieking 


Paul smiled. “It must be the little chap, 
roused up with the storm,” he said to the sailor. 
And as he closed his cottage door against the 
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ears with its rough clamor. Phabe putherhands 
to her head: and tried to get‘breath. to‘ laagh, as 
Patt laughed to see her discomfiture,. Bat all of 
a sudden, as he-was pushing her back into. the 
rf cottage, she took hold of his arm. and: listened, 
and in a moment she had darted back -through 
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unruly weather, he thanked God that there could 
never really be any lonelinesss or sorrow in his 
wife’s heart, since he could always leave that 
precious little morsel and image of himself to 
keep his place warm for him whenever he was 
not by. 


CHAPTER V., 


Tue evening wore away toward night, and 
Phoebe still sat by the fire alone, waiting. She 
was not anxious yet. Paul might have been over- 
persuaded, and have gone up to the village for 
his grog. He was never too fond of his drink 
—she often thanked her fate for that—but he 
was fond of merry comrades, and they were fond 
of him. She had never owed him a grudge be- 
fore for loving good company. She had rather 
liked it, because it showed he was a favorite. 
But to-night, just to-night for the first time, she 
did owe him a tiny bit of a grudge. Had she not 
promised to have the warm stuff ready for him 
whenever he should step in? 

And there was the kettle boiling now on the 
fire and the rum in the glass on the table. It 
was unkind of Paul not to come for it, and it was 
lonely sitting listening to the storm when the boy 
was asleep. | 

But, after all, perhaps Paul had not gone up to 
the village ; perhaps he was out there in the cold, 
battling with the wind, drenched through with the 
salt spray, chilled to the marrow. 

Her heart softened again as she thought of it, 
and as she looked into the mysterious brightness 
of the fire she began to tell over in her mind all 
the happy days they had had together, 

How well he had loved her, and how little she 
had understood all that love meant that evening 
when he had wooed her under the pines on the 
hill, with the sunset fading behind them! But 
he had loved her just the same ever since, in bis 
quiet, simple fashion, and he loved just as well 
as ever now. Even though he should want to go 
up to the village for a bit of merry companion- 
ship and manly talk now and then, still she knew 
that he loved her just as wellas ever. He loved 
her very dearly; and now she understood all that 
love meant! Yes, Phoebe thought she understood 
it all. 

She did not often stop to think about the mat- 
ter at all. Life was full of duties and occupa- 
tions to so busy amind as hers, and life had flowed 
so calmly and so easily for her up to the present 
time. But to-night, somehow, as she sat there 
by the fire waiting for Paul, she did stop to think. 


‘And the summer night when he had first wooed . 


her, so gently and tenderly, came back to her 
with all the vividness of a dream. Just as ten- 
derly and just as gently he had cherished her 
and loved her ever since, and she thought that 
no woman could be happier and more blessed 
than she was in the possession of such a good 
man’s life-long devotion. 

Yes, Phoebe was quite happy and quite content- 
ed, and said to herself that she had learned all that 
love could mean, and that life held nothing fur- 
ther for her but the quiet affection for her hus- 
band and the rapturous love for his child. And 
yet how was it that,as she mused upon these 
blessings, the memory of the pine’s fragrance 
that summer night five years ago brought back 
another memory With it, unbidden and almost un- 
perceived—a memory that was not the memory 
of Paul ? 

A mightier blast than ever shook the cottage 
to its very foundations. It roused Phoebe from 
her dream. She rose from her seat and went 
across to the window. 

The rain that had been struggling with the 
wind all day was trying to come down at last, and 
beat furiously against the window-pane, as if 
handfuls of shingle had been pitched at the glass. 
The wind howled and sighed and hurled its fury 
against the cottage, as though it would force it to 
the ground like a pack of cards; the rush and 
roar of the waves as they swept up the beach be- 
hind the embankment would have struck terror 
to the heart of any but this sea-bred maiden, to 
whom the ocean’s voice could never say anything 
that she had not heard before. 

She stood there and listened, laying her warm 


face against the cold pane, and looking out with 


her steadfast eyes into the darkness that was 
perfectly opaque in its mystery. 

‘All of a sudden across the depth of the night, 

sounding faintly above the roar of the waves and 
the wind, a dull, muffled sound struck upon the 
wife’s ear—a sound that sent a vague and sickly 
fear into her heart. 
_ She had often heard a sound like it before— 
the sound of a report in the night, signals of dis- 
tress from some ship at sea. How was it that 
this one sent the blood from her heart with this 
horrible foreboding ? 

She listened again—listened for a long time. 

There was nothing further. If the shot had come 
from some ship’s signal, it would have been re- 
peated. True, the sea was so cruel to-night that 
that one signal might have been the last and 
only possible effort of a sinking vessel; but that 
was hardly probable, and somehow the sound had 
- Rot seemed to Phoebe like the signal of a ship in 
distress. = 
~ She listened again and waited. But there was 
- only the fling of the horrible waves upon the shore 
to be heard now, and the fury of the gale tearing 
_around, and the dash of the hard rain-drops 
against the window. 
_ Along time seemed to Phebe to go by thus in 
dreadful silence that was all sound, but not the 
human sound that she was listening for. And at 
last she could stand it no longer. 

The boy was still, She would get the neigh- 
bor to come and listen to him. But for once he 
held a secondary place with her. She must go 
and look for Paul. 

One kiss pressed upon his sleeping brow, as 
she wrapped her stout plaid over her head and 
shoulders, and she was out into the night. 
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Even she, bred beneath the storm-wind as she 
was, did not guess what strength was in the storm 
that she was going to brave to-night. 

The wind took away her breath at first, and 
when she reached Peter’s cottage, hard by, and 
began knocking on the pane to summon the wo- 
man, she could not get the words out to say her 
errand. 


The neighbor laughed at her for her pains, but _ 


she promised to g0 in to the little chap for a 
quarter of an hour, and Phoebe started on again 
as quickly as she could. 

She had to clutch on to the little railing of the 
garden as she turned the corner and faced the 
sea, but she fought each gust gallantly as it 
came, and dipped down as soon as she could be- 
neath the partial shelter of the sand bank beside 
the dike. The wind partly helped her now as she 
sped along the wet and slippery bank with the 
swiftness of the gale itself. It was lucky for her 
that she knew every stoné and mound upon the 
road, for the night held no gleam of light, and 
even if it had, the driving rain must have blinded 
her sight. | 

When she came to the place where the canal 
stops beneath the rising cliff, there, under the 
shelter of the rock, she stopped and listened, for 
it suddenly seemed to her, by an indefinable feel- 
ing, that she was nearing 
life in the vastness of a lonely and terrible nature. 

But she heard no sound, and, although with a 
beating and sick heart, she began to move for- 
ward once more. 

The canal had to be crossed at this point, for 
there was no means of skirting the pool that it 
formed under the overhanging rock. 

A slender bridge, made of a single plank with 
a hand-rail, was thrown across for the purpose. 

Pheebe stepped on to the bridge. 

The darkness was so intense that she could not 
even see her own hand before her face. But she 


-knew the way well, and would not be daunted. 


She knew that on the further side the bridge 
landed on a ledge of rock overhanging the 
pool formed by the termination of the canal, 
and that from this point the path on the oppo- 
site shore—flooded to-night by the wash of the 
heavy sea, but soft sand or dry shingle at any 
ordinary’ tide—became, all at once, narrow and 
perilous as it skirted the base of the suddenly 
towering cliff, a mercy to the ravages of the 
waves on such nights as this. 

It was here that she had implored Paul not to 
venture when he left her, and it was true that it 
would be no easy task even for a strong man to 
keep a footing there to-night. 

But Phoebe forgot all that. She forgot that 
there was danger; she forgot that she was not 
even a strong man; she forgot everything but 
her fears for her husband. 

And so she stepped on to the bridge. 

For a moment the wind seemed to hold its fury, 
and she made two steps forward boldly. 

Two steps only, then she was forced to come 
to a sudden halt, erouching down on the plank, 
and holding wildly on to the slender hand-rail for 


support. 

For the gale had but lulled to gather new 
strength, and it burst forth afresh now in such a 
terrible gust that it shook the frail structure as 
in the grip of a giant, and bade fair to snatch the 
woman upon it and cast her into the water below. 


With a sinking heart Phebe stood bowed and 


trembling, for the first time realizing that. she 
was in danger. 

What should she do? 

Should she go back, or should she press for- 
ward? To go back she must turn upon this fee- 
ble and narrow ledge. She must fight the wind 
alone, and now she was afraid. 

If she pressed forward, Paul might be on the 
other side—Paul, who would protect and comfort 
her, and take her safe home again. 

She would press forward. 

She made two more faltering steps onward. 

She was just in the middle of the bridge now. 

The wind was swelling up again for another lash. 

It reached its full,,and the lash came. 

What was that crack ? 

It was a crack? Yes, and the wood-work was 
swaying. Too surely it was swaying. 

Pheebe felt her blood grow cold. 

She knew well enough what it was. 

The wind was loosening the bridge ! 

In another moment she would be hurled into 
the murky dike, swelled now to a greater depth 
than usual by the overflow from the raging sea 
beyond. 

Heaven help her! what was she to do? 

It was as far now to go back as to go forward, 
and more dangerous, and there was not even time 
to think which was best. 

The gust had thrown her on her knees. She 
dared not try to get up, but with a desperate. ef- 
fort she attempted to drag herself along on her 
hands, hoping against hope that she might be for- 
tunate enough to reach the opposite side before 
the next stroke came to finish the impending ruin. 
Surely she must be close to the other bank by 
this time! Surely she must be within reach of 
salvation ! 

The gale held its breadth, but only, as before, 
for a little space. ; 

Then, as in a dream, she heard that terrible 
roar rise slowly and surely to its full height once 
more, and the next minute she knew that its fury 
had done the work that she had feared. 

She knew that the bridge was going, and that 
she was lost. 

She heard her own cry ring out upon the night 
wind as she realized it, and she stretched out her 
hand wildly toward the place where’ the bank 
should be. Alas, in vain! 

For one moment she held on to the broken 


plank ; it slipped from her grasp; a deadly cold 


struck upon her limbs, and a deadlier ‘still to her 
heart. There was a rushing sound in her ears, 
and that was all. 


[vO BE OONTINUED.] 


to successfully use his great opportunity. 
in 1840, in the West Indies, the son of an English 
clergyman, young Goraincs made his first vovage, 


the presence of human — 
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LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER 
GORRINGE, 


THE one great achievement which will carry 
the name of Henry H. GorarinGe into history is 
his exploit in bringing the Egyptian obelisk to 
Central Park. Yet there was a long prelude of 

ood seamanship in his career, that enabled him 
Born 


as cabin-boy, to London; on his second he was 
wrecked in the Bay of Bengal. Still he stuck to 
his calling, which duly took him into the Amer- 
ican merchant service, and then into the navy. 


Beginning as mate July 12,1862, he had risen to 


be Lieutenant-Commander in December, 1868. 


He had also taken a creditable part in the naval 


battles of the Mississippi squadron. 

On his retarn from a two years’ cruise in com- 
mand of the Gettysburg, he was intrusted, in 1880, 
with the difficult task of embarking, transport- 
ing from Alexandria, and erecting in New York 
the famous obelisk popularly called Cleopatra’s 
Needle. The skill with which Gorrincr lowered 
the column, dragged it without injury into the 
hold of the transport Dessoug, then, after land- 
ing it in New York, conveyed it in a journey of 
112 days to its present site, richly deserved the 
praises lavished on it. . 

From being a man unknown outside of a nar- 
row naval’ circle, GorRINGE at once leaped to 


' world-wide fame. Yet a compensation of ill 


fortune quickly followed. He resigned from the 
navy in 1883 to take charge of the new Amer- 
ican Ship-building Company, which failed hardly 
twelve months later. Not long after, he received 
a strain which seems to have been the cause of 
the painful spinal malady of which on the 6th of 
July he died. His fame, however, will last as 
long as the monolith with which it is connected 
stands in its present resting-place. 


MR, HAY’S SUCCESSOR. 


Tue @on. Apiar E. Stevenson, who became 
First Assistant Postmaster-General on the 6th 
inst., is a robust and powerful man in the prime 
of life. He was born in Christian County, Ken- 
tucky,; on October 23, 1835, and was educated at 
Centre College in Danville. Having studied law 
in Bluomington, Illinois, he was admitted to the 
bar in 1858, and soon afterward he began the 
practice of his profession in Woodford County, 
Illinois. From 1861 to 1865 he held the office 
of Master in Chancery, and from 1864 to 1868 
he was State’s Attorney for the Twenty-third Ju- 
dicial District in the State of his adoption. He 
became a resident of Bloomington in 1869, and in 
74 he was elected as the candidate of the “ In- 
ident Reform Party’ to represent the Thir- 
District of Illinois in Congress, his oppo- 
having been a Republican. He was a can- 
didate for Presidential elector on the McCte- 
LAN ticket in 1864, and was a delegate from Illi- 
nois in the Democratic. National Convention of 
1884. In the Post-office Department he succeeds 
the Hon. Maccotm Hay, of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, who was forced by illness to retire. 

The First Assistant has charge of the appoint- 
ment of all postmasters not included in the Pre- 
sidential class. There are about forty-five thou- 
sand of these officers, and for obvious reasons the 
position held by Mr. Stevenson, in the first months 
of a new administration, is a very important one, 
requiring executive ability and strength of mind 
as well as a robust physique, 


THE-IMPORTED ELM-LEAF 
BEETLE. 

THrovuGHour the middle portion of the Atlantic 
States, wherever choice varieties of elms are plant- 
ed in our gardens or parks or along the streets 
of our cities, these beautiful trees are blighted 
every year and rendered unsightly by the attacks 
of a small beetle (Galeruca zanthomelena), which 
was introduced from Europe about the year 1837. 
It is partial to the European elm, and is particu- 
lary bad the present year. 


Galeruca zanthomelena: 
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The perfect beetles hibernate under old leaves, 
or in the ground, or in the cracks of old trees, or 
they even enter our dwellings in fall in search 
of suitable winter- quarters. Such hibernating 
specimens are mostly females. In spring, as 
soon as the young leaves of the elms have begun 
to unfold, the beetles emerge from their retreats, 
and at once proceed to lay their eggs. The eggs 
are always laid in an upright position on the un- 
der-side of the leaves, and always in a group con- 
sisting generally of two, rarely three, more or less 
irregular rows. The individual eggs are laid close 
together, their number in each group varying from 
five to twenty or more. They are oblong-oval, 
pointed at the tip, opaque, and of straw-yellow col- 
or. The duration of the egg state is about a week. 

The larve are at first yellowish-black, covered 
with sparse black hairs, and with large black 
markings. With each successive moult the ycl- 
low color beco more and more conspicuons, 
until when fully grown thé creature has a well- 
marked wide pale strip along the middle of the 
back and a narrower one on each side. The gen- 
eral shape is elongate, cylindrical, and nearly equal 
in width throughout. In about three weeks jit at- 
tains full growth, and then descends the trunk of 
the tree or simply drops to the ground, where it 
changes to pupa under whatever light shelter 
there is near thé base of the tree. The pupa is 
of brighter color than the larva, oval in shape, 
and strongly convex on its dorsal surface. The 
perfect beetle issues after a lapse of from six to 
ten days, It is about seven millimeters in length, 
elongate - oval in shape, moderately convex, not 
shining, and very finely pubescent. Its apper 
side is pale yellow or yellowish-brown, with two 
spots on the head and three on the thorax, black. 
The wing-covers are finely, rugosely punctured, 
with a narrow stripe along the suture and a wider 
stripe on each side, black. There are three or 
four annual generations, according to latitude. In 
the month of September the beetles commence to 
seek suitable places for hibernation. , 

During their whole lifetime the larve prey 
upon the leaves, which they skeletonize, leaving 
the venation and certain portions of the leaf, 
which become rusty brown. The beetle assists 
the larva in its destructive work, but, as usaal in 
such cases, the damage done by the perfect in- 
_ is small as compared with that done by the 

arva, 

By far the most satisfactory method of warfare 
against this pest is the water application of Paris 
green, London purple, or other arsenical prepara- 
tion, as soon as the larve commence to hatch 
from the eggs. Paris green should be applied at 
the rate of one pound of the poison to a barrel 
(about forty gallons) of water, while in the case 
of London purple the amount of the poison 
should not be greater than one-half pound to one 
barrel of water. Either poison mixture shonld 
be applied in as fine spray as possible, and this 
can be accomplished by means of a good force- 
pump and one of the improved spray. nozzles, es- 
pecially the cyclone or eddy-chamber nozzle, as 
illustrated and recommended in the annual ‘re- 
port of the United States entomologist for 1883, 
and in Bulletin 6 of the Division of Entomology, 
Department of Agriculture (1885). . 
a rubber tube passed through a bamboo rod quite 


large trees can readily be sprayed, and the pro- | 


i effect of a proper application is remark- 
able. 

The mode of pupation under the tree, beneath 
whatever shelter it can find, or in the crevices 
between the earth and the trunk, permits the 
killing of vast numbers of the pupe and trans- 
forming larve by pouring hot water over them. 
If the trees stand on the sidewalk of the streets, 
the larve will go for pupation into the cracks be- 
tween the bricks or at the base of the tree, 
where they can also be killed in the same way. 

Various devices for intercepting ‘and destroy- 
ing the larve in their descent from the tree, as 
troughs such as ate used for canker - worms, 
tarred paper, felt bands saturated with oil, have 
been tried with more or less success; also spray- 
ing with pyrethrum powder stirred in water, and 
finally diluted kerosene emulsions; but, all in 
all, the application of the arsevical poisons as de- 
scribed above has given by far the most satisfac 
tory results, C. V. Ricey. 
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; 0, larve; c, adults; ¢, eggs (enlarged): J, sculpture of eggs; g, larva 


a, eggs 
(enlarged) ; h, side view of greatly eularged segment of larva; #, dorsal view of same; j, pupa (enlaiyed) ; 


i, portion of elytron of beetle (greatly enlarged). 
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SOME SCULPTURE IN BALTIMORE. 


Ir is doubtful if there is anywhere a finer group of out-of-door 
statuary than that possessed by the city of Baltimore in one of the 


four public squares which adjoin its Washington 


Monument. 


Engravings were given in the Werxy of January 24 of the four de- 


” 


signs of “ Peace, 
“War,” “Strength,” 
and “Order” —repro- 
dactions of the mod- 
els which the great 
sculptor ANTOINE 
Lovurs Barre Made 
for the exterior dec- 
oration of the Lou- 


It was of these 
noble creations that 
a great artist made 
this memorandum in 
his note- book: “I 
went yesterday to 
the Louvre, and 
climbed the scaffold 
to see the Barve 
groups, which are 
just being finished. 

‘othing save Nature 
herself could have 
so moved me. They 
positively made me 
tremble. AsI came 
in front of the 
‘War’ the sun was 
setting, and its gold- 
en rays fell oblique- 
ly upon the group, 
and illumined the 
head of the warrior. 
I continually see the 
powerful movement 
of his arm seeking 
the hilt of his sword. 
I continue to hear 
the trumpet - blast 
of the child and 
the neighing of the 
steed. In front of 
the first group I had 
met a single figure. 
It was that of Gum- 
LaumE, the sculptor 
of the ‘Gracchi,’ 
and he stood with 
bowed head, com- 
pletely absorbed in 
its contemplation.” 

The four groups, 
admirably repro- 
duced in bronze by 
BaRBEDIENNE, are 
mounted upon plain 
granite pedestals, 
which stand upon 
the trim grass-plots 
on either side of 
the square. In the 


basin inclosing a 
fountain which ia 
an exact reproduc- 
tion of one that all 
visitors to Paris 
have admired in the 
Avenue des Champs 
Elysées —a_ bunch 
of cat-tail reeds and 
leaves of aquatic 
plants—a very sim- 
ple and graceful 
fountain, and one 
which, thariks to 
the wonderful water 
supply that Balti- 
more enjoys, may 
almost always be 
seen discharging its 
proper function, in- 
stead of resting in 
desiccated decay, 
like those of New 
York. At the ends 
of this little square 
—the most beautiful 
and the most richly 
endowed in our 
country —are two 
other remarkable 
sculptures, making 
the whole group to 
consist of six pieces. 
One, the great lion 
which Baryr made 
in 1847 for the 
Tuileries, his mas- 
terpiece, and the 
most majestic piece 
of sculpture that 
has been achieved 
since 
lived, has been 
already described in 
these columns. The 
other, which 
just been added to 
complete the group, 
is the work of Pav. 
Dvunois, the first of . 
living French sculp- 
tora, and an engrav- 
ing of it is given on 
this page. 
Duspots was born 


PUBLIC SCULPTURE IN BALTIMORE—A FIGURE BY PAUL DUBOIS. den 


in 1829, and in the last twenty-two years he has taken every honor 


which it has been in the power of his country to confer. 


All of 


the medals and distinctions have fallen to him one by one, his last 
decoration having been a membership in the Institute of France, 


to which he was elected in 1876. 


Ile is now almost equally dis- 


uished as a portrait painter, and many people have failed to 
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identify the Paci Dusors who has figured for the last five years as 
the most successful exhibitor in portraiture in the Salon with the 
Pavt Duporw who made the “St. Jean” of the Luxembourg, the 
“ Narcissus” which captivated Tatornite Gautier, and the noble 
designs of “ Prayer,” “Charity,” and “ Military Courage” for the 
LamoricikrE monument at Nantes. 


— 


It is a reproduction in bronze by Barseprenne of this last with 
which Mr. Wit.t1am T. Watters has chosen to complete his gift to 
the city of Baltimore. The figure, superb in its proportions, and 
a little larger than life, is that of a young warrior seated, his head 
inclined in the aspect of thoughtful repose, one closed hand in- 
verted upon his knee, the other resting upon the hilt of a naked 
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sword. A leathern garment covers the torso, and leathern buskins 
fit closely the feet and ankles, while u the head is worn a 
ful casque of the Renaissance. e impression which it 


conveys is that of some mythical, humanly personified element of 
strife, ideal, spiritualized, and subdued in treatment, and very 
beautiful in its whole conception. 


t, 

In all of its purely physical at- 
tributes it is most 
significant and com- 
plete, and there is 
an ever-present in- 
timation as to how 
this young warrior 
could, were he so 
minded, rise up and 
lay about him. It 
reminds one strong- 
ly of the well-known 
meditative figure of 
the tomb of the Mr- 
Dici, and may have 
been in some de- 
inspired by it; 

t that will detract 

in nothing from it, 
unless it be a crime 
to do a thing so well 
that it recalls M1- 


other sculptor than 
Dusors of whose 
work any example 
is worthy to stand 
with that of Baryr. 
His “ Military Cour- 
age” is perfectly in 
its place’ in this 
group; and the 
whole, for its beauty 
and interest, and for 
its inestimable value 
from the point of 
view of its instruct- 
ive influence, is a 
possession that Bal- 
timore may well be 


er treasure of 
modern sculpture, 
France has nothing 
quite as fine in it- 
self as this Balti- 
more group. The 
venerable Barpept- 
enng, first of all 
bronze founders and 
French artists in 
metal, and a patron 
of the fine arts un- 
rivalled in his intel- 
ligence and liberali- 
ty, has taken the 
deepest interest in 
it. He speaks of it 
as the noblest mon- 
ument that there is 
to the memory of 
his friend Banrys, 
and he deplores the 
fact that nowhere 
in France is there 
any such opportani- 
ty to study and be- 
come acquainted 
with the Yenius of 
France’s greatest 
sculptor as exists in 
far-off Baltimore. 
There are many 
admirers of Barve 
in America, and 
many students of 
art visit Baltimore 
to see the groups 
in Mount Vernon 
Place. They will 
be interested in 
learning of the late 
additions to the 
Barye Gallery in the 
Walters Museum of 
the Fine Arts, as 
the different collec- 
tions in Mr. Wat- 
Ters's house may 
now fairly be term- 
ed. First in import- 
ance of these is the 
“Silver Lion,” a re- 
production upon a 
grander scale of the 
celebrated “ Lion 
qui Marche.” It 
was a commission 
from the city of 
Paris for a trophy 
for the Grand Pri 
of 1865, and is per- 
haps as fine a picce 
of work as anything 
that Barre ever did. 
Next to it must be 
accounted the “ Bull 
Hunt,” one of the 
four unique designs 
executed for the 
Duke of Orleans, a 
most dramatic and 
wonderful composi- 
of exquisite 
workmanship. To 
these must be added 
two candelabra in bronze, of singularly beautiful design—three 
perfectly classical figures sustaining an ornate column surmounted 
by the three Graces. Nothing finer of its kind can be imagined 
than this work, and it was Barye’s own special treasure, and only 
recently passed from his widow to Mr. Watreas’s ana = 
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ELMS ON THE BATTERY.—Draws sy Rix.—[See Paces 459.]} 


3. Under the Elevated Railroad. 


4. Outside Castle Garden Wall. 


1. Battery Park Sidewalk. 


2. Near Castle Garden. 
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THE REDEMPTION OF 
NIAGARA. 


Ix his Message to the Legislature of New York 
in 1879, Governor Rosptyson, following a sugges- 
tion given by Lord Durrrnin, then Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada, recommended the redemption of 
the Falls of Niagara from private ownership, and 
he wrote: “In one sense the sublime exhibition 
of natural power there witnessed is the property 
of the whole world.” The redemption of Niag- 
ara is accomplished this week by the transfer to 
the State, with proper formalities, of the Niagara 
Reservation, which includes all the points of ob- 
servation from the United States side, and the 
Falls are now, in the sense in which Governor 
Ropinson meant, become “the property of the 
whole world.” 

Hitherto, as excursionists have no need to be 
reminded, every foot of ground from which the 
Falls could be viewed was the property of pri- 
vate owners, who collected tolls from all visitors. 
This was an annoyance and a cause of short vis- 
its to most persons who went there, and a hin- 
drance to many who would otherwise have gone. 
No other accessible great natural wonder in the 
world has been visited by so few people and for 
so short a time. Nor was this all. The scenery 
of the Falls has been greatly marred, and if the 
injury had not soon been arrested, Nature’s set- 
ting of the scene would have been totally de- 
stroyed. 

Governor Rosrysoy’s official suggestion caused 
the Legislature of 1879 to instruct the Commis- 
sioners of the State Survey to report what mea- 
sures they deemed expedient to arrest the de- 


struction of the scenery, and to relieve vixitors 


of the necessity of paying tribute to those who 
had fenced in the approaches to it. The next 
year the Commissioners recommended the pur- 


_ chase by the State of so much land as was neces- 


sary to preserve the scenery, and to make access 
to the points of observation free ; that the natu- 
ral scenery be as far as possible restored, but 
that no ornamentation or landscape gardening be 
attempted. A bill authorizing the appointment 
of Conmissioners of the proposed State reserva- 
tion to carry out these recommendations passed 
the Assembly that session (1880), but not the 
Senate. In 1881 nothing was done. In 1882, 
however, the Niagara Falls Association was or- 
yanized at the residence of Mr. Howarp Porter, 
in New York city, of which a large number of 
distinguished and public-spirited ladies and gen- 
tlemen became members. This association again 
directed attention to the subject, and the Legis- 
lature of 1883 passed an act “to authorize the 
selection, location, and appropriation of certain 
lands in the village of Niagara Falls for a State 
reservation,.and to preserve the scenery of the 
Falls of Niagara.” The following gentlemen were 
appointed Commissioners, namely, WiLt1am Dor- 
suEmmer, M. B. Anperson, J. Hamppen Ross, SHer- 
wan S. Rocers, and Anprew H. Green, and they 
immediately set about the work. They located 
the reservation by selecting about 118 acres of 
land in the immediate vicinity of the Falls, em- 
bracing Goat Island and the smaller islands, the 
Sisters, Bath, Bird; ete., Prospect Park, and “ such 
land,” they reported, “as formed an essential ele- 
ment in the scene, and afforded the chief points 
of observation.” The strip varies from 100 feet 


to 200 feet in width from the water, and its ex- 
tent is shown in the accompanying map. 


The dotted spaces show the extent of the State 
Reservation. 


The Commissioners of the reservation caused 
the appointment of Commissioners of Appraise- 
ment, who, after hearing much testimony as to 
the value of the propefty, awarded the owners 
the sum of €1,433,429 50. The last Legislature 
appropriated money for the purchase of the res- 
ervation, as recommended by the Commissioners, 
the appropriation was approved by Governor 
Hut, the transfer of title has been made, and 
the State becomes the owner of this land, to hold 
in trust for her people forever. The term of office 
of the Commissioners is five years, and they re- 
ceive no compeffsation for their services. 

It has seldom happened that any measure for 
the public pleasure bas had the co-operation of 
so many distinguished people. In addition to the 
Commissioners, Right’ Rev. Bishop Doanz made 
an argument before the Committee of Ways and 
Means in its favor, and petitions were signed by 
Oviver Jonn G. W Pre- 
sidents Anprew D. Wuire, Marx Hopkins, and 
Noan Porter, President Artuvur, Roscox Conk«- 
LinG, and other distinguished people in half a 
dozen States. 

The pleasure of a visit to the Falls was marred 
more by the unsightly surroundings than by the 
annoyances of access. It is impossible, unhappi- 
ly, to restore the dense forest which added so 
much to the impressiveness of the scene; but the 
removal of the mean buildings, the obliteration 
of streets, and especially the taking away of the 
tull-gates and fences and other reminders of the 
petty greed of private persons, will now enable a” 
visitor to contemplate the great natural wonder 
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with keener appreciation than hitherto at any 
time since the destruction of the scenery was 
begun. It is believed, too, that the number of 
visitors will be much greater than hitherto, and 
that the Falls will become a popular summer re- 
sort. But, whether or not such results follow, 
the redemption of the great natural wonder from 
the misuses of private ownership was worthy of 
celebration, and is cause for congratulation. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


AS A NERVE FOOD. 
Dr. J. W. Suita, Wellington, O., says: “ In impaired 
nervons supply I have used it to advantage."—[A do. 


A CLEAR HEAD AND A STRONG HEART. 

Ir yon muddle your brains with any of the whiskey 
compounds which are sold under the name of “ bit- 
ters,” and which topers delight in for stimalanta, you 
do your system irreproachable mischief. Brown's 
Iron Bitters is not one of these. It promotes healthy 
action of the heart, liver, and stomach. It cleanses 
and enriches the blood, and fits the brain for the best 
mental work. The best physicians prescribe it, and it 
is well worthy of a trial by all.—{Adv.) 


LIFE IN THE PARIS SEWERS 

Is possible, for a short time, to the robust, but the 
majority of refined persons would prefer immediate 
dea h to existence in their reeking atmosphere. How 
much more revolting to be in one's self a [retng sewer. 
But this ix actually the case with those in whom the 
inactivity of the liver drives the refnse matter of the 
body to escape through the lungs, breath, the pores, 
kidneys, and bladder. It is astonishing that life re- 
maine in such a dwelling. Dr. Pierce's “Golden Med- 
jcal Discovery” restores normal purity to the system 
and renews the whole being.—{ Adv.) 


, THROW AWAY TRUSSES 
And employ the radical, new method, guaranteed to 
permanently cure the worst cases of rupture. Send 
two letter stamps for references, pamphlet, and terms. 
World's Dispensary Medical Association, 663 Main 
Street, Buffalo, N. ¥.—[Adv.]} 


SUMMER SAUNTERINGS BY THE 
B. & L. 


An illustrated work of 166 pages, deacriptive of the 
White Mountains and the hill and lake conntry of 
New Hampshire and Vermont, with lists of hotels 
and boarding - houses, maps, tours, time - tables, &c. 
The above is ixsued by the Passenger Department of 
the Boston & Lowell Railroad, and will be mailed to 
any address free on receipt of six centa, in atamps, to 
pay postage. Address Luctus Tutti, General Pas- 
senger Agent, B. & L. R.R., Boston, Mass. —[ Adv.) 


Cuorrra, Diphtheria, Fevers, Malaria prevented by 
the use of Reev & Carnaiox’s Sopium 
(Disinfectant). Recommended by the Public Health 
Association as superior to all other disinfectants and 
germicides. Sold everywhere. Send for Pamphlet. 
182 Fulton Street, New York.—[Adv.} 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 

The best of all hair-dressings. It allays irritation, 
removes all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree, thrs 
promoting @ vigorous a thy growth of hair. Ite 
effect upon the glossiness and richness of the hair ix 
such as cannot be surpassed. Burnett's 
Exrraors are the best.—[{Adv.] 


“Tr has more than realized my y8 
Professor Dunoan Campnett, M.D., LL.D., President 
Royal College Physicians and Surgeons, Member 
General Council University of Kdinburgh, etc., of the 
Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic. Invaluable for debility, 
weak Inngs, biliousness, dyspepsia, malaria, liver com- 
plaint, sick headache. —( Adv.) 


Do not forget to add to your Lemonade or Soda ten 
drops of Aneosrura Birrers. It imparts a delicious 
flavor and prevents all sammer diseases. Be sure to 

et the genuine Ane@osrura, manufactured by Dr. 

. G. B. & Sons. Adv.) 


A “trial package’’ of Biliousine will be sent by 
mail to any address upon receipt of a two-cent post- 
age stamp. Biliousine is a sure cure for Dyspepsia, 
Headache, Constipation, Indigestion, Heartburn, Sour 
Stomach, Liver Complaint, and Malaria. Sxow & 
Providence, R. L—{ Adv.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Wixstow's Soorumne Syaup should-always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Ado.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(Pe GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Broaktast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & Dorchester, Mass, 


NCLO-SWISS 
CONDENSED MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


INDIGESTION 


To strengthen the stomach, create an 
appetite, and remove the horrible depres- 
sion and despondency which result from 
Indigestion, there is nothing so effective 
as Ayer’s Pills. These Pills contain no 
ealomel or other poisonous drug, act 
directly on the digestive and assimilative 
organs, and restore health and strength to 
the entire system. T. P. Bonner, Chester, 
Pa., writes: “I have used Ayer’s Pills 
for the past 30 years, and am satisfied 
I should not have been alive to-day, if it 
had not been for them. They 


Cured 


me of Dyspepsia when all other remedies 
failed, and their occasional use has kept 
me in a healthy condition ever since.” 
L. N. Smith, Utica, N. Y., writes: “I 
have used Ayer’s Pills, for Liver troubles 
and Indigestion, a good many years, and 
have always found them prompt and 
efficient in their action.” Richard Norris, 
Lynn, Mass., writes: “After much suffer- 
ing, I have been cured of Dyspepsia and 
Liver troubles 


By Using 
Ayer’s Pills. They have done me more 
good than any other medicine I have ever 
taken.” John Burdett, Troy, Iowa, 
writes: ‘“‘For nearly two years my life 
was rendered miserable by the horrors of 
Dyspepsia. Medical treatment afforded 
me only temporary relief, and I became 
reduced in flesh, and very much debili- 
tated. A friend of mine, who had been 
similarly afflicted, advised me to try 
Aver’s , Pills. I did so, and with the 
happiest results. My food soon ceased to 
distress me, my appetite returned, and I 
became as strong and well as ever.” 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


SAUCE 


(THE WORCESTERSHIRE) 
Imparts the most delicious taste and zest to 


EXTRACT 
of a LETTER SOUPS, 


a MEDICAL GEN- 

TLEMAN at Mad. GRAVIES, 
ras, er 

at | WORCESTER, FISH, 

May, 1851. HOT & COLD 


Tell 


LEA & PERRIN®S’ 
that their sauce is 
highly esteemed in 
India, and is in my 


MEATS, 
GAME, 


opinion, the most 
well WELSH 
some sauce that is ns RAREBITS, 
made.” 


Lea 


Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


LON. ENG 
| EXCHANCE ALLEY NEW JERSEY 


SOLD RETAIL AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


Durham System (screw-joint) 
need at Putuman. Pamphlet 
free. Durham House Drainace 
® Co., 160 West 27th S8t., N. Y. 


Liquip 


Warranted to contain PURE GOLD. 
For Frames, Fuenitvns, Farsoors, 
Oxnaments, Fans, Pworos, &o. Any one can uee it. 


A ‘s-Hair Brueh in each Box. Price $1. 
Ask for WILLIAMS’ GOLD. Refuse all substitutes. 
Sold by all DEALERS IN ART MATERIALS, 

Or the Gold will be delivered, carriage paid, in any 

part of the U. 8. on receipt of $1. 
NEW YORK CHEMICAL CO., 3 East 4th St., N. Y. 


Send four cents in 
stamps for twelve 
8 sheets plated fash- 
Colonial Manufacturing 


ionable Ladies’ Note with envelopes to match. 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 


VOLUME XXIX., NO. 1491, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Ginn & Company, Publishers 


Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


Are happy to send free, postpaid, on application 

Satalogue for 1885, full 
their standard and recent publications in the depart- 
ments of English (Elementary and Higher), Anglo- 
Saxon, French, German, Spanish, Latin, Greek, Sana- 


crit, Hebrew, Mathematica, } Music, Geograp 
(with Maps and Globes), Philosophy, Pedagoyics, Ad 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 
Three Notable Books. 


ALASKA: ITS SOUTHERN COAST AND THR 
SITKA ARCHIPELAGO. By E. Rahama Scid- 
more, Fully Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


No book yet published bears any comparison with 
this volume, in respect of valuable and authentic in- 
formation regarding this wonderful terra trognita 
It will commend itself to all persons interested in that 
country, «ither as students or voyageurs. 


BOY LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
H. H.Ciark. 12mo, Hinstrated, $1.80. PY 


This graphically written and entertaining volume 
by a naval officer, cannot fail to satisfy the boys. i 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. B 
Dawes. 12mo, $1.50. 


The accomplished daughter of Senator Dawes has 
presented this explanation of the constitution and 
government of the United States in so simple and 
attractive a way that her book will have a hearty 
welcome. 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of price. Catalogues free. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Harper & Brothers’ List 


STANLEY’S CONGO. The Congo,and the Founding of 
its Free State: a Story of Work and Exploration. By 
H. M. Stanley, Author of “ Through the Dark Con- 
tinent,” ** Coomassie and Magdala,” &c. With over 
One Hondred Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols., pp. 
1130, Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $10.00. 


CHAPTERS ON PLANT LIFE. By Mrs. 8, B. Iler- 
rick. Illustrated. pp. 206. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. (In “ Harper's Young People Series.”) 


A NATURALIST'S WANDERINGS IN THE EAST- 
ERN ARCHIPELAGO. A Narrative of Travel and 
Exploration from 1878 to 1888, By Henry O. Forbes, 
F.R.G.S., &c. With many Illustrations and Maps. 
pp. xx., 536. Svo, Ornamental Cloth, $5.00. 


UPON A CAST. A Novel. By Charlotte Danning. 
pp. 330. 16mo, Extra Cloth, $1.00, 


REVISED VERSION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Iu Four Volumes, large type. pp. 2084. Svo, Cloth, 
Red Edges, $10.00. (Unifurm in size of page and 
typography with Harper's American Pica Edition 
of the Revised Version of the New Testament.) 


AT THE RED GLOVE. A Novel. Illustrated by 
C.8. Reinhart. pp. 246, 12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. Snggestions as to 
their Manufacture and Use. By Henry P. Wells. 
pp. 364. Post 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, 


**BOOTS AND SADDLES;” Life in Dakota with 
General Custer. By Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer. 
With Portrait of General Custer and Map. pp. 312. 
12mo, Extra Cloth, $1.50, 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. 
Initial Isanea : 
7. How to Play Whist. By Richard A. Proctor... 25 
8 Mr. Batler’s Ward. By F. Mabel Robinson.... 25 
9. John Needham’s Donble. By Joseph Hatton... 25 
10. The Mahdi. By Professor James Darmesteter. 


With Two Illnetgationgs. .................. 
11. The World of Lotdon. By Count Panl Vasili.. 25 
12. The Waters of Hercnies. A Novel...... ..... 25 


13. She's All the World to Me. By Hall Caine.... 25 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


latest Taauea: oTs. 
472, 474, 476, and 478. The Revised Version of the 
Old Testament. In Four Parts............. exch 20 


473. Heart's Delight. By Charles Gibbou......... 
75. Adrian Vidal. By W. E. Norris. Illustrated.. 25 
477. Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. By Holme Lee..... 2 
479. Home Infinence. By Grace Aguilar.......... 2 
480. Darien Exploring Expedition. By J.T. Head- 


The above works sent, carriage paid, to any part of 
the United Statea or Canada, on receipt of price. 
Harper's Caratoeur sent on receipt of ten cen 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Miss Book 
"GEORGE ELIOT'S POETRY AND OTHER STUDIES.” 


‘Valuable for their quality of insight and 
earnest feeling. I am greatly pleased.”— 
George P. Lathrop. 

‘* Miss Cleveland is what few women are— 
critical, able to form an independent opinion. 
She the true critical faculty.”— 
R. H. Stoddard. 

PRICK, $1.60. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey St., N.Y. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
THE 


DUCAL BRAND 


or 
FINE WRITING PAPER AND ENVELOPES 
The Finest in the Market. Manufactured by 
EVANS & DARLING, New York. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO-’S 
STATIONERY DEPARTMENT. 


New Store, New Stock, and everything of the latest 
etyle. Ladies who use elegant Stationery, send for 
our list, which gives samples of papers, and prices of 
all kinds of Papers, Visiting Carde, Wedding Invita- 
tions, &c. Mailed free on application. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., 31 West 234 8t., N. ¥. - 
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GUM DROPS i! 
cA ties 


“FIVE MINUTES FOR REFRESHMENTS.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soupa, Made Dishes, and Sauces, 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See *“* Medical Press,” *‘ Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York b 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKB ERRALL, & CON- 
DIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 

LAND. & CO., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & Co., W. H. 
HIKFFEL IN & CO. 


JAMES P. SMITH, 


iA 'Y-FEVE Remedy for 


AY and CATARE® 
will be sure in ninety cases in a hundr ed. and rit!” 


mend all sufferers to BE Et H FD 


send to 
1 For Pamphlets 
Sold M. TOWNSEND, Cumberland, Md. 


Oo “Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerp & Anuetrona’s factory enda,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. wiil buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All i silk and beantifui 
colors, Designs for 100 atyles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONGS 

SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


The Kerner ERASER, 
The most perfect Knife Eraser 
ever invented, It is 


unexcelled for * 
quality It will 
gt last longer than 
a dozen of any other 
style, Send for Circulars. 


aw 


“The Kerner Pen Co, 25 pend Y. 


‘Sena AY Hens. 


An abundance of the best and most familiar songs be- 
tween these modest covers. —Springfield Republican. 


Franklin Square 
Song Collection. 


No. 1, 40 Cents; No. 2, 50 Cents. 200 Favorite 

Songs and Hymnsineach book. For Sale by Booksellers 

and News Dealers. Send for Table of Contents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE COMPLEXION: MASK. 
(Patentep Sepr. 4, 1877.) 

By the Parfumerie Monte Christo, of 
world-wide reputation, cures all blem- 
ishes, effaces unsightly wrinkles, and 
gives the face a fresh and youthful ap- 

vearance. Endorsed and recommended 
$9 y the mort eminent 

-00, complete. “Money refunded if it fails to do the 
—.. L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, near 

lacy’ only depot, New y York. 


DEAFNESS: and how I cure it, by one who was 
Aaa for 28 ine A successful home treatment. 
adress T. 8. PAGE, No. 128 East 26th St., New York. 


hysicians. Price 


STANDARD 


THERMOMETER. 
ACCURATE, 


ROOK'S "Pens. 
PENS. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 135, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
STEEL PEN CO., 
Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.,..... 00 
HARPER’S WERKLY.......... 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY | 
(One Number « week for 52 weeks) ........ 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES (One Number a 


Postage Free to all aubacribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


Each is pre-eminent in its own department.—VN. Y. 


A file of these publications wonld be a complete 
library in itself.—Boston Globe. 

Their value is, indeed, great and permanent; and 
we commend them anew and — emphatically to 
the appreciation of the public.—N. F. Sun. 

The superb periodicals offer a complete epitome of 
the year.—Philadelphia Ledger. 

One or the other of these journals shonld find its 
way into every family.—Southern Planter, Richmond, 

The best of the kind in the country, or, in fact, in 
the world.—Springfield Republican. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of Joss. Address 


HARPER BROTHERS, Franklin Sonare. N.Y. Y. 


W. JOHNS’ 
AS: BESTOS: 
LIQUID PAINTS. 


Sample Cards and Pam 
Structural Decorati 


on” sent i by mail. 
H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, NN. Y. 
175 Randolph Si., Chicago; 170 N. 4th St., Philadelphia 


CIDER 


MACHINERY REF 


— ——--- 


ANTED AGENTS—for Personal History 
f Gen. Grant. pours report 15 to 25 daily. 
BUKER PUB. CO., Provmwenog, R. I. 


CARMEL 


CARMEL SOAP, for Toilet and Nursery, is made of pure 
Olive Oil, by a Mission Soeiety in Palestine, and shipped 
direct to their agent, 

A. KLIPSTEIN, 52 Cedar Street, New York. 


FOR SALE BY FIRST- CLASS DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS. 


MRS. SHERWOOD’S 


MANNERS AND SOCKAL USAGES IN IMERICL. 


A BOOK OF ETIQUETTE, 
By MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD. 


Pages 326. 


16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


This book meets a practical want. 


Mrs. Suerwoop is an authority upon the subject of which 


she writes, and the approbation of the press and of the public testifies to the value of the work as 
a guide to the etiquette of good society. The following -— of contents will give an idea of the 


scope of the book : 


Women as Leapers.—Goop anp. Bap Society. 
—QOn Intropucine 
TIONS, ACCEPTANCES, AND ReoGrets. —Tue Ett- 
QUETTE OF Wreppincs.—BrForRE THE WEDDING AND 
AFTER.—GOLD, Si_ver, AND Tin Weppincs.—TuHE 
ETIQUETTE OF BaLits.—LETTERS AND LETTER-WRIT- 
ING. — Inconervities OF Dress. — Dressing For 
or OF 
CONDOLENCE.—CHAPERONS AND THEIR DvuTiIEs.—— 
EriqukTTE FoR Giris. — NEw - YEAR'S 
CaLits.—MatTINEES AND Mopern 
DINNER-TABLE.—LAYING THE DINNER-TABLE.—F a- 


CONTENTS. 


VORS AND BONBONNIERFS.—FLORAL TRIBUTES AND 
DECORATIONS. — GARDEN - PARTIES. — SUPPER - PAR- 
TIES.—SUMMER INFORMAL 
AND SocraLt.—TuHeE Fork AND THE Spoon.—N APKINS 
AND TABLE-CLOTHS.—SERVANTS, THEIR DRESS AND 
Detires.—Tur Housk wirh One Servant.—Tur 
with Two Servants.—Tar House 
Many Servants.—ManNners.—A Stupy FOR THE 
AWKWARD AND THE Suy.—-How To Treat a Gu¥st. 
—CERTAIN QuESTIONS ANSWERED.—THE MAXNERS 
or THE Past..—THe MANNERS OF THE OPpTIMIST.— 
THE MANNERS OF THE SYMPATHETIC. © 


Pvstisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
| Fa The above work sent, carriage paid, to any part of the United | States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


Invaluable for the Freshness and 


Beauty of the Complexion 


and the SKIN. 


RICE POWDER. % 
with Bismuth. 
Sold by the Fine Trade. 7 
SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. ha 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie- 
G. BOSSANGE, Agent, 
476--478 Broome street, New York. 


THE CELEBRATED 
RACINE 
and CANOES, 


ALSO ALL KINDS OF 


‘LAPSTREAK BOATS. 


We build to order anything in the boat line. 


THOS. KANE co., Cc.) 
_ 137 and 139 Wabash Ave., HICAGO. 


HIRES’ 


IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
ackages, 25e¢. Makes 5 gallons of a 


delicions, sparkling, and wholesome 


beverage. Sold by all drmegiste, or sent by mail on re- d 


ceipt of 25e. C. 


HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa, 


BOATS 


TH 


129-FIF 


W ANTED.—Agents in all parts of the country to 


take .orders for the best-illustrated subscrip- 
tion book in the market. Write to J. A. & R. A. Rrip, 
Providence, R. L, Public*ers of “ PICTURESQUE 
WASHINGTON.” Only first-class book on the sub- 
ject ever published. | Pr Ce, $2.1 50, $3, $3. 50, to $10. 


\ ANTED.—Agents in every section of the country 
to sell Hon. S. S. COX’S great boo HREK 
Deoapes or Frprrat Leaistation, ” illustrated with 
Steel Plates. Outfits now ready. Agents are making 

$10 to $30 a a, Ad rite to the Publishers for terms. 
A. & R. A. REID, Providence, K. I 


only one in the world ges aaaieiin 
acontinucus Electric 


500 cured in’83. Send Stamp for pam phie 


ELECTRO-MAQNETIC TRUSS 19] WABASH AVE. ,CHIGACO 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Will mail you rules to develop muse 
cles of cheeks and neck, making them 
plump and rosy; also rules for using 
dumbbells, to: develop we | muscle 
of the arms and —all for cts. 


Scheol f 
ke Row? WE. lath St. NY. 
Sonth Williamstown, 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE Wittiamatown, 


School for Boys. 44th year. Healthful 
ation, pleasant home. and thorough school. Cir- 
culars on application. GEORGE F. MLLLS, Principal, 


? 


7 
811 Broadway, N. Y. 17 Light Street, Baltrmore, Md. ; 
£16 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. B82? Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
48 W vod Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. t Btrect, Phi ja, Pa 
63 Camp Street, New Urieans, La. Fairbanks, Brown & Co Mase 
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| | / Beit: | 
“SS 
| current. Scientific, Powerful. Durable, 
| t 


